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FOREWORD 


The visit of Secretary Dulles to Madrid in early November was motivated by 
~ore than a desire to show that Franco is as acceptable to the United States as 
nto, whom Dulles visited upon departing from Spain. Franco has now ceased at 
‘ong last to undermine relentlessly the French position in North Africa. The 
babs have told Spain that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
and that, if the French goose in Morocco is cooked, the Spanish gander will 
suffer the same fate. After years of proclaiming its friendship for the Arab 
ountries, the Spanish Government is now bewildered as to what course it should 
‘ollow. While the Spanish Ambassador to France declared that Spain favored the 
.omplete independence of all Morocco, Franco not only repudiated this statement 
yt added that the French had been unwise in trying to liberalize their regime 
with democratic measures. In fairness, it should be pointed out that Franco is 
sandid in his distrust of democracy as a system of government. Despite an 
apparent change in Franco's African policy, the French Government again accused 
Spanish Morocco of harboring terrorists from the French zone. 


The visit to India of Bulganin and Khrushchev gave Russia an opportunity 
to turn the hypertrophied Goa issue into a Communist banner by assuring Nehru 
that Russia supported India's claim. That the Russians' tour of India 
soincided with an official visit to the United States by Portuguese Foreign 
‘Minister Paulo Cunha was unfortunate. Meanwhile, Portuguese and Indian 
spokesmen, frequently self-appointed, bombarded newspapers all over the world 
with letters to the editor claiming that the Goanese are fervently pro- 
Portuguese or pro-Indian in sentiment. Neither claim was adequately documented. 


In the absence of a truly free discussion of Mexican affairs in the com- 
mmnications media of that country, one of the best means of assessing Mexican 
pinion is to study the Mexican position with regard to international affairs. 
The possibility of Perén's taking up residence in Mexico found public opinion 
there strangely divided. The Mexican Government had frequently found itself in 
agreement with Peroén's regime in international issues in opposition to the 
United States position, while a large section of the Mexican public admired 
Perdn as a man capable of standing up to the Colossus of the North. On the 
other hand, Perén was detested by most intellectuals and newspapermen as the 
tyrant responsible for suppression of freedom of thought and of the press in 
Argentina. These liberals now found themselves in agreement with a group with 
which they are normally at odds, namely the clerical element whose former 
support of Perén had, as in Argentina, been replaced by a resentment born of 
the betrayal of an alliance. Perdén is becoming too hot to handle. 


The visit to the United States of Guatemalan President Castillo Armas 
allowed Washington and other groups in this country, including the Catholic 
Church and the United Fruit Company, to show that the U.S. is behind the present 
Guatemalan regime. With U.S. encouragement, he made categorical promises to 
rule with moderation and to follow democratic principles. If these pledges are 
carried out, they will help to dispel the belief, common in Latin America, that 
the U.S. Government and U.S. big business support dictatorships and undermine 
democracies. The truth is rather that they want stable, moderate governments 
with whom they can have a reasonable understanding. Some Latin American 
democracies have failed to recognize this » and they have largely themselves to 
blame if they lose the goodwill of the United States. 
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The superabundance of candidates and parties in the Salvadorean election 
-ampaign reminds one of the remark, which Latin countries generally would do 
well to ponder, to the effect that parties are like fried eggs: one is too 
sey and three are too many. In the Honduran electoral campaign, it is hard to 
say if the country will end up with one, two, or scrambled eggs. Nicaragua 
nas one hard-boiled egg which, by the peculiar biology of Latin American 
politics, is trying to produce a chicken. While the realities of life have 





sorced President Figueres to reach a modus vivendi with the United States, the 
y.$.'s old friend, opposition leader Otilio Ulate, has denounced this country 
for supporting Latin American dictators, and he is trying hard to pin this 
label on Figueres. Panama's role as a crossroads of the world has resulted in 
a rather paradoxical situation in which that country led Latin America in 
jenouncing the closing of El Tiempo of Bogota, while being about the only 

Latin American country willing to open its doors to the tyrant who had 
suppressed la Prensa; Perén lives with ostentatious modesty in the U.S.-owned 
vashington Hotel in Colén, while, on the other side of the isthmus, that 
fearless defender of the freedom of the press and arch-enemy of Perén, Jules 
Dubois, continues to have his headquarters. 





In Cuba, tension and Batista's unpopularity increased. The mature 
elements of the population tried to remedy their political fragmentation by 
gathering behind Cosme de la Torriente. The students, more latina, threw 
themselves into the streets, as the Spanish expression says. Haiti continues 
to suffer from the depression brought on by nasty Mother Nature. In flagrant 
contrast, the Dominican Republic flaunts what wealth it has. Puerto Rico 
presents a picture of relative stability, freedom and prosperity. 





Bowing to objections from the State Department, the U.S. Government has 
exempted Venezuela from its request that U.S. oil companies reduce their crude 
oil imports by 7% for the first quarter of 1956. The quality of greatness 
which is hidden in quiet little Alberto Lleras Camargo is becoming manifest as 
he emerges as a spokesman for all the Colombians of good will who watch with 
hopeless despair and shame as the lights of freedom go out in their country. 
The elections in which the Concentracién de Fuerzas Democraticas gained a 
narked victory showed that democratic processes are surviving in Ecuador. 

Galo Plaza is regarded as the probable next President, despite a campaign to 
smear him as a tool of the United States, a campaign which played on the wide- 
spread anti-Americanism which the U.S. Government has been so gauche in its 


attempts to counter. 


In Peru, there is much more government control of political activities. 
With the support of President Odria, the Partido Restaurador is successfully 
pushing the candidacy of Julio de la Piedra as Odrfa's successor. With help 
from the U.S., President Paz Estenssoro's Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario 
has become a symbol of respectability in Bolivia, while its former role as the 
anti-U.S. catalyst has been taken over by the Partido Obrero Revolucionario. 
In the midst of the chaos and inflation which have plagued Bolivia, a happy 
note is struck by international plans to open up the eastern lowlands of the 
country. Chile's plight is not unlike that of Bolivia, and the attempts of 


the American consultants Klein and Saks to introduce order and common sense in 
the economic life of Chile have been received with something less than enthusi- 
asm by the mass of Chileans, who regard orthodox financing as a negation of 


their socialist victories. 
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In Argentine, General Lonardi's government was succeeded by that of 
-.yeral Aramburu, which represented those Argentines who were determined to 
ae ye all Peronistas from public life. The appointment of Luis A. Podesta 
gta as Foreign Minister was widely applauded. Raul Prebisch reported pessi- 
nistically on the economic state of Argentina, stressing that Aramburu would 
nave to pay for the sins of Perén. Aramburu had the goodwill of the United 
states, and the imminent visit to this country of Uruguayan council president 
‘yig Batlle Berres was aimed at strengthening the entente cordiale between 
vontevideo and Washington. The Paraguayan Government tried to forget its 
srevious enthusiasm for Peronismo by asking Perén to leave the country and by 
jenying loudly that there were concentration camps in the Chaco. 


remo 


Following the death of General Canrobert da Costa, War Minister General 
Yenrique Teixeira Lott emerged as the strong man of Brazil. President Café 
Filho showed such lack of decision that a heart attack provided an excellent 
oretext to remove him from power and to prevent his reassuming the office when 
re wished to do so. The president of the Chamber cf Deputies, Carlos Luz, 
succeeded him briefly, but Teixeira Lott replaced him with Nereu Ramos, 
cresiding officer of the Senate, when he staged a futile revolt in which Sao 


Paulo failed to take the lead. 


An 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Summer 1956 


Students planning to attend Stanford University's Hispanic American Insti- 
tute (June 26--August 18) may obtain details of the program by writing to 
Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles flew to Madrid from the Geneva 
conference of Foreign Ministers on November 1 to consult with Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco and officials of the Spanish Government. Public statements 
emphasized the cordiality of the visit (the first to be made to Spain by a U.S. 
Secretary of State), but failed to enumerate the specific topics discussed. 
Informed sources believed, however, that the conversations focused on three 
problems: strife in Morocco, Spain's bid for admission to the United Nations, 
and matters arising from the military and economic assistance pacts between the 
two countries. Some observers viewed the visit as Washington's way of 
acknowledging that Spain had finelly emerged from Coventry, while others, 
noting that Yugoslavia's Dictator Tito was next on Dulles' schedule, interpreted 
both calls as timely inspections of critical points on the continental rimland, 


staged to impress Moscow. 





The beginning of the month saw a slight lull in the terrorist and guerrilla 
activity that swept French Morocco in October, evoking sharp exchanges between 
Paris and Madrid and causing concern among the Western allies. According to 
some reports, Dulles advised the Caudillo to cooperate with--or at least not to 
obstruct--French efforts to restore order in the protectorate. The Spanish 
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-ress, however, cast the American diplomat in the role of neophyte, come to 

jearn Moorish ways from an old African hand. 

One of Franco's supposed objectives was realized on November 6 when a 
»yrnoosed bodyguard hoisted the scarlet and green flag of the Sherifian Empire 
sver the temporary pavilion of Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef, not far from Paris. 

“aefore the French Government packed the reinstated Sultan off to calm new 
jisturbances in his realm--henceforth to be a constitutional monarchy enjoying 
independence within interdependence with France"--he expressed his gratitude to 
seneralissimo Franco and the Spanish Government "for the attachment and 

eidelity" they had shown in continuing to recognize his legitimacy. The 

Spanish Ambassador to France, the Count of Casa Rojas, repaid the compliment 

‘ith an assurance that Spain favored the complete independence of all Morocco, 
a sentiment which Franco conspicuously repudiated in a declaration made on 
Jovenber 30. The Spanish Chief of State affirmed that "France commits a grave 
error in trying to introduce democratic measures in Morocco... It would be 
jangerous to assume that the Moroccans are capable of imposing order and peace 


in their country at this time." 





The oJd African hand's Moroccan policy seemed to be shifting faster than 
the sands of the desert, but one constant element remained: an anti-French 
attitude that complacently dismissed new incursions into the Riff area north of 
fez and into the Oujda sector between Spanish Morocco and the Algerian border. 
Extreme nationalists apparently ordered the raids to emphasize their demands 
for complete independence. Communists and members of the Cairo-directed 
National Army of Liberation" participated in the forays. As in October, the 
French claimed that the rebels had attacked from bases inside the Spanish 
Zone. André Dubois, who replaced Lt. Gen. Pierre Boyer de Latour as French 
Resident General after the restoration of Mohammed V, pointed out with some 
restraint that "French-Spanish cooperation regarding the administration of 
Morocco is to our mutual advantage." Dubois has one formidable accomplishment 
to his credit: as chief of police in Paris he silenced automobile horns during 
the rush hours. Such a man might achieve his announced objective, "to improve 


relations with our Spanish neighbors." 


John Foster Dulles and Generalissimo Franco reviewed Spain's application 
for membership in the United Nations (H.A.R., VIII: p. 399), according to 
reliable sources. Later in November it was disclosed that the United States 
and the Soviet Union had agreed upon a package deal involving Spain and 16 
other nations to break the long membership deadlock in the Security Council. 
Britain and France concurred, although at month's end Nationalist Chinese 
opposition to Soviet-sponsored Outer Mongolia temporarily threatened to upset 
the plan. The Executive Committee of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), to which Spain already belongs, 
announced that its April meeting will be held in Madrid. The Spanish delegate, 
Juan Estelrich, who agitated successfully at the November meeting of the group 
in Paris for adoption of Spanish as a working language of UNESCO, promised that 
his country would contribute to the "literary as well as scientific" efforts of 


the organization. 


Dulles may have urged closer integration of Spain into Western defense 
arrangements, although it was not revealed what topics were broached in 
connection with the U.S.-Spanish agreements. Competent observers doubted that 
Franco took this opportunity to press requests for additional economic 
assistance. U.S. Senator Dennis Chavez (Dem., N. Mex.) remarked on the day of 
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tye meeting that construction of U.S. military bases in Spain was proceeding 

very slowly, tut he felt that dilatory U.S. architects and engineers were 
niefly to blame. Only at Zaragoza was work progressing satisfactorily. U.S. 
inbassador John Davis Lodge also praised the Zaragoza projects, and announced 
that he would return to the United States in December to report on his mission 


to Spain ° 


The Vatican stripped a former Primate of Spain of his last administrative 
responsibilities and functions in November, while leaving him the empty title 
of Ar Archbishop of Seville. Pedro Cardinal Segura y Sdenz was compelled to hand 
sver his administrative powers to an Apostolic Administrator in the person of 
nig Archibishop Coadjutor, José Marfa Bueno y Monreal. Long a critic of the 
rranco regime (too tolerant of Protestants) and dancing (too licentious), the 
y-year-old admirer of the Inquisition is widely regarded as an anachronism, 


even in Spain. ; 
The biggest budget in Spain's history was announced by the government. 
istimated expenditures for 1956-1957 total about $890 million, against an 
estimated income of only $845 million. The deficit is mostly due to increased 
allocations for the construction of highways and public works, many of which 
vill tend to improve Spain's military capabilities. Government officials and 
usinessmen have intensified their efforts to find markets which would compen- 
sate for the additional outlay. Considerable speculation was aroused in 
November over the possibility of the Spanish Government's acceptance of an open 
trade agreement with the Communist world. Some Spanish goods have already 
found their way behind the Iron Curtain, but usually through an intermediary 
nation. This year an exchange of Spanish iron for Polish coal was said to have 
been arranged through West Germany, and new tractors marked "Made in Budapest" 
were reported seen in Madrid. Of particular interest is the fact that a group 
of Spanish merchants, with the official blessing of the Spanish Government, 


recently attended a trade fair in Brno, Czechoslovakia. 


Spain is now exporting a new product: policemen. Sixty city patrolmen 
embarked from Vigo for the Dominican Republic. They will enter that country 
as immigrants and be incorporated immediately into Trujillo's police force. A 
detachment of Civil Guards recently returned from Peru, where they served as 
advisors to the law enforcement authorities of that nation. 





PORTUGAL 


The Goa issue flared again late in November. Soviet Prime Minister Nikolai 
Alexandrovich Bulganin made a state visit to India where he assured his hosts 
that Russia would support India fully in its "right" to expel the "colonial 
government” of Goa. He described the existence of the Portuguese colony as "a 
shame to civilized people." In New York, Portuguese Foreign Minister Paulo 
Cunha, who had come for an official visit to the United States and Canada, 
replied in a press conference that his country was ready to fight to the last 
if India should attempt by armed force to take possession of Goa. He conceded 
that in such a conflict the Portuguese would surely be defeated; however, he 
doubted that India, as a champion of peace and neutrality, would resort to such 
&1 extreme. Meantime, a Portuguese news agency reported that a group of 100 
bandits” attacked a customs post at Chanel in the Pernem district of 
Portuguese India, After leaving a bomb which destroyed the walls and roof of 
the building, they escaped to Indian territory with arms, ammunition, steel 


helmets and money taken from the post. 
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A cold war over possession of Goa has also taken place in the letters-to- 
rhe-editor columns of some United States newspapers. In the Christian Science 
yoni tor during November, a Portuguese letter writer accused India of 
“Tnstigating self-determination for the benefit of those that have rejected 
it," and claimed that not "one single Goanese has shown by word or action any 
intent to join politically" with India. A student from India retorted that 
the Portuguese "police state" prevented any self expression in Goa. He said 
that 2,500 Goans had been arrested since June 1954, with 450 still in custody, 
and that nearly 120 of those detained were sentenced to terms of "rigorous 
imprisonment" ranging from one to 28 years. The Indian writer quoted a report 
by Philip Deane of the London Observer. That correspondent said that, even 
though Goa was "full of police informers," while he was there people constantly 
spoke to him openly in support of India while maligning their Portuguese rulers. 





Indians have insisted that the Portuguese fear the outcome of an impartial 
referendum since 60% of the Goans are Hindus (H.A.R., VIII: p. 401). Perhaps 
the Portuguese are profiting in their African possessions from the handwriting 
on the Goan wall. A recent issue of the British magazine South Africa quoted 
coments by Luis Lupi, Portuguese correspondent of the Associated Press and 
nead of the Lusitania news agency, on Portuguese policy regarding white settle- 
nent in Angola. He declared that the government hoped to fill the colony with 
several hundred thousand white settlers as soon as possible. The government 
allegedly insists that no native labor must be hired under any circumstances 


in these new settlements. 





The Companhia Uniao Fabril, Portugal's largest privately owned enterprise, 
reportedly has increased its investment in the Companhia Nacional de Navega¢ao 
sufficiently to acquire effective control of the company. The latter concern 
operates a fleet of 16 vessels totaling nearly 100,000 deadweight tons and 
ranks as Portugal's third largest shipping company. The largest is the 
Sociedade Geral, which has a fleet of over 200,000 deadweight tons, and which 
is also owned principally by the Companhia Uniao Fabril. Portugal's total 
tonnage is over 554,000. Incidentally, on November 24, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment acquired a U.S. Navy minesweeper under provisions of the Mutual Defense 


Assistance Program. 


Plans progressed during November for the construction of a new 493-meter 
Arrabida" bridge across the River Douro at Oporto. The Junta Autdénoma das 
istradas announced that it would receive bids on the project until December 20. 
The increased traffic from the south is at present inadequately served by a 
l9th-century bridge. The basic cost of the new bridge is placed at 75,658,415 
escudos ($2,650,000) and construction must be completed within 1,000 days from 
the date of the awarding of the contract. Earlier this year, the government 
dedicated a new 270-meter bridge over the Douro River at Barca de Alva near the 


Spanish border (H.A.R., VIII: p. 55). 


MEXICO 








Mexico's Senate approved the country's participation in the proposed 
$100 million International Finance Corporation. The corporation is intended to 
aid Latin American development projects. The action came with the passage of a 
vill authorizing the government to purchase $720,000 worth of its stock. The 


International Finance Corporation will be administered by the World Bank, of 
which Mexico is also a member, but will be authorized to make loans to private 
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ysinesses directly and not through local governments as required by the 
art of the World Bank. The corporation was proposed a year ago at a meet- 
‘ng of American finance ministers in Rio de Janeiro. 


Luther H. Evans, General Director of the United Nations Educational, 
sojentific and Cultural Organization, expressed great satisfaction over the 
ork being accomplished at the UNESCO basic education center in the picturesque 
lake village of Patzcuaro, Michoacan. The school is housed on an estate 
aonatead by former President Lazaro Cardenas, himself a native of this region. 
The organization provides an 16-month course in fundamental education for 
teachers from every American nation. 


The Mexican Ambassador to the United States, Manuel Tello, presented to 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State Robert Murphy the Mexican Government's check 
for $1.5 million, representing the final payment due the United States under 
the Claims Convention concluded on November 19, 1941. Under it Mexico agreed 
to pay the United States $40 million as the balance due in full settlement of 
the claims made by the U.S. Government and nationals. Not included in the 
convention were claims based upon expropriation of petroleum properties. 
Payment of those claims was completed in 1947. 


The November 28 Foreign Agriculture Circular of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported that the Mexican production of maize and beans in 1955 
will equal the large 1954 output. The outlook for 1956 is for a record pro- 
duction of irrigated crops, principally cotton, wheat, and winter vegetables. 
During the first half of this year a severe drought prevailed even in states 
that normally receive adequate precipitation throughout the year, such as 
Veracruz and Tabasco. After July there were excessive rains and floods caused 
by various hurricanes. Many areas were still flooded at the beginning of 
loverber, particularly in the states of Veracruz, Tabasco, and Michoacan. 
Storage dams throughout the country are reported to be filled, which will mean 
a good supply of water for the irrigated crops in 1956. 





Mexican cotton growers asked the government for a subsidy equivalent to 
the ad valorem export tax to offset the economic crisis occasioned by recent 
price drops. Instead of the estimated 2 million bales, the crop this year, due 
to losses from rain, will more likely be in the neighborhood of 1.9 million 
tales of inferior quality. Prices for low-grade cotton are so depressed that 
growers claim picking and processing are unprofitable and that the lack of a 
market represents an estimated 100 million-peso loss. The government has 
stated emphatically that under no circumstances should more land in Mexico be 
planted to cotton. 


The Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior of Mexico reported that the 
country will export $800 million worth of goods this year. It said the antici- 
pated favorable balance of payments will be second only to that of 1950. The 
bank said that foreign demand for Mexican minerals increased 10% over 1954, and 
prices of coffee and cacao recovered from earlier lows. 


Trade between Western Germany and Mexico is increasing as the year draws 
toanend. The West German Government, according to the New York Journal of 
Coumer ce , is planning to buy 2 million ounces of silver from Mexico this year. 
During the first six months of this year West Germany imported $39 million 
worth of goods. During the same period in 1954 it imported only $18 million. 
During the first half of 1955 Mexico imported German goods to the amount of 
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#18 million. Germany also made plans to send technical missions to Mexico 

5000 to reinforce the nucleus established by Krupp interests several months 
aa The Germans are mainly interested in establishing heavy industry, steel, 
transportation, shipping, and chemicals, including fertilizers. 


According to the Foreign Commerce Weekly, a project for the creation of a 
Mex The new merchant 
eleet would not only handle coastal shipping but would also operate to ports 

in nearby countries, including the United States. Of the eight 1,850-ton 
,omubination passenger and cargo ships contemplated for this project, four would 
supply biweekly service in the Pacific from San Francisco to Balboa, Panama, 
touching at Mexican and Central American ports. Two would give weekly service 
from Veracruz to New Orleans and Progreso, Yucatan. The remaining two would 
make trips every three weeks to the Caribbean, stopping at Havana, Kingston, 
cort au Prince, Colén, and Central American ports, and returning to Veracruz. 





For the first time in the history of the Mexican labor movement, members 
of the Hotel ana Restaurant Union contributed one day's pay to support striking 
iami hotel workers. The amount is expected to be over $10,000. Decision to 
come to the aid of the Miami strikers was reached in Acapulco, during the 
sixth national convention of the Union of Hotel and Restaurant Workers of 
Mexico. Juan Diaz, head of the union, also said that no Mexican workers would 


co to Florida as strikebreakers (See CUBA). 





Ramiro Lozano, president of the Central Conciliation and Arbitration 
Board, said that his office will set the minimum legal wage to be paid in 
Mexico City. Lozano said the action will be necessary in view of the inability 
of a labor-management commission to reach agreement on a figure for the next 
two years. The commission had been meeting for the last month. In such dead- 
lock cases, the federal board is required to make the decision. The minimum 
legal wage in Mexico City is currently the equivalent of T5¢ a day. Similar 
deliberations are being carried on in all areas of the country, with workers' 
groups asking for as much as $3 a day in Baja California, where the cost of 


living is highest. 


The Mexico City daily Ultimas Noticias ran an article by Felipe Albahuante, 
the former secretary of Leon Trotsky, claiming that Diego Rivera is a “captive 
in the Soviet Union." In the article Albahuante said, "Rivera did not go to 
Moscow because of illness. His trip was a prelude to his imminent physical 
liquidation. He will not be sent to a concentration camp but will have Moscow 
as a jail." When the article was read to him by telephone Rivera denied that 
he was a "captive" of the Soviet Union. He said that he was resting from a 
radioactive treatment that Russian doctors were giving him to cure a cancer, 
and that he expected to return to Mexico within a few weeks. Rivera was 
expelled from the Communist party in 1929 for sympathizing with Trotsky, who 
lived in the muralist's home for several years after he came to Mexico. Rivera 
broke with Trotsky a few months before the Russian exile was murdered in 1940. 
The Communist party finally readmitted Rivera to membership in 1954. 





The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has officially stated that it knows 
nothing about former Argentine President Perén's coming to Mexico, as no visa 
request from him is reported from its embassies or consulates. Nevertheless, 


the ministry announced that if Gen. Perén planned to come to Mexico » it would 
have to be as a tourist or immigrant, not as a political exile, since that 
status is conceded only if the individual's life is considered to be in 
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:minent danger. The rumor that Perén bought a residence in Mexico was denied 
ny the ministry. In order to acquire property, any foreigner needs prior 
guthorization from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Public Health Minister Dr. Ignacio Morones Prieto announced that the 
danger of flood-caused epidemics in the Gulf Coast region had passed. He said 
that the incubation period during which typhoid could have broken out as a 
result of floods had ended. More than 1,000 doctors, epidemiologists, nurses 
and public health experts worked in the danger areas following the disastrous 
floods of September and October. They used more than 450 tons of insecticides 


+o kill insects which might have spread disease. 


The National Association of Hospitals reported that Mexico has one of the 
highest infant mortality rates in the world. The report said that considerable 
progress in reducing the death rate has been made in the last 20 years but that 
94 deaths were recorded in every thousand births in 1954. The rate was 113 per 
thousand in 1933. The chief causes of infant mortality were cited as infection 
of the respiratory system and digestive tract and parasitic ailments. 


The subsidence of Mexico City had a prominent place on the agenda of the 
first National Construction Congress meeting in the capital this month. In 
this century, the city has sunk 50 feet, and the rate has been accelerating to 
a point where the central part of the capital is subsiding into its soft 
subsoil at the rate of 18 inches a year. Many have stated that the capital 
may have to be rebuilt elsewhere. Governor Ernesto Uruchurtu of the Federal 
District said the problem of the sinking of the Mexican capital is "grave" but 
not serious enough to justify evacuation of the city. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


A 2l-gun salute and full military honors were accorded President Carlos 
Castillo Armas on his arrival at Washington on October 31 (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 458) for a l4-day state visit. This was the first official visit 
ever made by a Guatemalan President to the United States. The welcoming 
delegation was headed by U.S. Vice President Richard M. Nixon and his wife. 
During his three-day stay in Washington, President Castillo Armas addressed a 
special session of the Council of the Organization of American States. 
He said that his government had implanted "a strictly democratic regime from 
the moment that the liberation forces took over in Guatemala," and added that 
his government repudiates "all despotism and tyranny." 


On November 3, Castillo Armas flew to New York where he was given the 
traditional ticker-tape parade welcome. New York's mayor welcomed him as 
man whose victory over Communism in Guatemala was a victory for us as well." 
President Castillo Armas was awarded honorary degrees from Columbia and 
Fordham Universities, and was greeted by Cardinal Spellman, who called him a 
man of "rare vision, exhaustive labors and courage." Spellman handed him a 
check for $10,000 as his donation to the building fund for a seminary being 
erected in Guatemala City by Archbishop Rossell Arellano. Later, President 
Castillo Armas appeared on the National Broadcasting Company's television 
program, "Youth Wants to Know." Asked whether the Guatemalans would support 
his government against another Communist threat, the President declared "the 


" 
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~eople of Guatemala suffered so much under the Communists that even a stone 
“ould rise up and oppose any Communist threat." President Castillo Armas also 
addressed the General Assemodly of the United Nations. He declared that the 
social policy of his government was based on the Philadelphia declaration 
signed in 1944 by the member states of the International Labor Organization. 

ve said that the social legislation and labor code in force in Guatemala 
acknowledge these principles and are faithful to international obligations, in 
varticular the I.L.0. convention on freedom of association and protection of 
the right to organize. He declared that his government “has been at special 
peins to protect and insure full, free and unrestricted expression of thought, 
vecause it regards this as the symbol and safeguard of all freedoms and the 
jecisive characteristic of true democracy." Castillo Armas expressed the 
ratitude of his people and government to the U.N. and its specialized 

encies “for the cooperation they have afforded my country, and especially to 
e United Nations International Children's Emergency Fund (UNICEF) for the 
noble task which it performs for the children of Guatemala.” 
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On the problem of Belize (H.A.R., VIII: p. 460) President Castillo Armas 
repeated that his government believes that the U.N. should try to put an end 
to colonialism in the Western Hemisphere. Some days later, José Rolz, the 
Guatemalan delegate at the U.N., also expressed before the U.N. the country's 
confidence that its rights over British Honduras would be "fully recognized." 












While in St. Louis the Guatemalan President praised the city as an example 
of the economic diversity he wants for Guatemala. He said that the economy of 
his country depends too heavily upon coffee production. In Denver, Castillo 
Armas vas greeted at the Fitzsimmons Army Hospital by President Eisenhower, who 
was dressed in pajamas and recovering from his heart attack. A large crystal 
vase, of Steuben glass, was presented to the visitor on behalf of the U.S. 
President by State Department Chief of Protocol John F. Simmons. 











In Houston, Texas, President Castillo Armas was made an honorary citizen 
f Texas and was awarded a citation by the University of Houston in recognition 
of his work in promoting solidarity among the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. New Orleans was the last city he visited before his return to 
suatemala on November 13. 


A 










A $15 million aid program announced just before President Castillo Armas' 
arrival in the U.S. was considered by many observers to be the economic reason 
behind the trip. The U.S. money is to be chiefly used for road construction, 
and $2.4 million of it will be used for the development of more than 100,000 
acres in the Pacific slope region of Tiquisate. This is a part of a five-year 
plan to resettle about 5,000 peasant families a year on both national and 
private lands. This region includes most of the land returned to the nation 
last year by the United Fruit Company, and will accommodate 4,100 of the 5,000 
peasant families to be settled, while the 900 others are expected to receive 
grants of private land throughout the country. Each year a new region will be 
developed for resettlement. The whole five-year plan is scheduled to cost more 
than $16 million in government funds and more than $25 million in private 
investments, and is not considered an agrarian reform program. Its avowed 
purpose is to take care of what is officially called the "problem inherited 
from the Arbenz agrarian reform" which “arbitrarily placed" 27,000 peasant 
families on private land (H.A.R., VII: No. 2). The 25,000 families do not 
represent, however, all of those who must leave because the expropriation is 
declared illegal or because they are squatters. The New York Times wondered 
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how the present administration would tackle the "more permanent aspects of a 
land tenancy situation in which, as of 1950, 163 persons owned 41% of the farm 
acreage Of the nation.” 


The U.S. National Planning association urged the government to provide 
extraordinary assistance” to Guatemala to make that country a “show case" of 
democratic advantages over Communism. Besides the above reported $15 million 
aid,Guatemala is to receive from the U.S. $1.5 million for technical assistance 
and $8 million for work on the Inter-American Highway. By comparison last year 
the country received $10 million for all purposes. The only other Latin 
American countries receiving United States economic assistance are Bolivia and 


Haiti. 


The government decreed that it would now permit the formation of political 
parties, which had been banned since August 10, 1954. At the same time, the 
Sonstituent Assembly set the date for new elections for December 18, and 
approved an over-all election law. Voters would elect 66 deputies to the 
National Legislature and officials of 322 municipalities. This law met with 
considerable opposition from the press and the public because of its adoption 
before the final drafting of the new constitution. In this respect, the 
principal item of controversy is a provision in the fifth article of the 
electoral law which provides for a secret ballot for literate voters and a 
public ballot for illiterate voters. Critics insisted that this distinction 
would be an open invitation to place undue pressure on illiterate voters. 
Article 30, which requires signatory proof of 5,000 adherents to a proposed 
political party before the organization can be certificated, is another highly 
controversial item. It was feared that this was intended as a means of 


defeating any attempt at a democratic election, because it would all but rule 
out the formation of anti-administration groups, their selection of candidates 
and their starting an effective campaign before the election date. Still 
another point of contention was Article 24, which provides for majority instead 
of proportional representation in congressional elections, thus cancelling the 
traditional rights of minority representation. The one party that is prepared 
for a nation-wide campaign is the Movimiento Democraético Nacionalista. 


Interviewed shortly before the controversial law had been approved in its 
entirety by the Constituent Assembly, President Castillo Armas declared that 
his historic promise to the Guatemalan people "was to exterminate Communism” 
and that he would "rather have criticism than to betray this trust." He said 
that the critics were putting the cart before the horse in wanting a consti- 
tution before an electoral law. He asked, "What could we do with a 
constitution if we did not have a legislature to operate it?" Commenting on 
the provision for suffrage for illiterates (who form 60% of the voters), he 
claimed that the government could not afford to have the illiterates exploited 
by the leftist forces. He said that in the final analysis Guatemala's problem 
was not a political one but "one of food and the fight against hunger, and one 
of rehabilitation of the country.” 


EL SALVADOR 


Basic points of a future agreement between Guatemala and El Salvador were 
settled in the course of a talk at the airport where President Oscar Osorio had 
gone to meet Guatemalan President Carlos Castillo Armas who was on his way to 
the United States (See GUATEMALA). These included: 1) the harnessing and 
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internationalization of the waters of Lake Guija for the benefit of both 
sountries, 2) abolition of passports and visas for Central American travel by 
sitizens Of the two countries and a study of the possibilities of issuing an 
international Central American passport, 3) a meeting in 1956 of all Central 
gmerican Presidents, 4) utilization by the two countries of the recently 
developed port facilities of Santo Tomas in Guatemala and of Acajutla in El 
Salvador with their respective railroad and road connections. 


Former Minister of Economy Rafael Meza Ayuan presented his credentials to 
the Organizacién de los Estados Centro-Americanos (ODECA) as permanent 
delegate of the Salvadorean Government. All five Central American Republics 
have now accredited their permanent delegates before ODECA. 


March 4-6 of next year have been set by the National Assembly as the days 
for presidential elections. The Partido Revolucionario de Unificacion 
Democratica (PRUD), which is the official government party, selected Colonel 
José Maria Lemus as its presidential candidate (H.A.R., VIII: p. 260). 
Humberto Costa, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, was selected as candidate 
for Vice President. Charges by the university magazine Opinion Estudiantil 
that Costa enriched himself unduly led him to ask to be tried before a special 
National University Court of Honor in order to be given a chance to defend his 
name. Costa said he would submit evidence that all his personal assets were 


acquired legitimately. 





The other three leading candidates (H.A.R., VIII: p. 310) are Colonel 
José Alberto Funes for the Partido Institucional Democratico (P.I.D.), 
Colonel Rafael Carranza Amaya for the Partido Democratico Constitucional 
(P.D.C.), and Roberto E. Canessa (H.A.R., VIII: p. 260). Colonel Funes and 
Colonel Carranza Amaya have each a sizable backing with the army, but Canessa, 
in spite of his great popularity, has none. Observers believe that he will 
settle for either the Vice Presidency or the Foreign Minister post, as it is 
very unlikely that the Army would allow him as a civilian to gain the presi- 


dency. 


On the other hand, six opposition parties formed a coalition against the 
Administration, and it was reported that struggle for advantage within the new 
opposition front had already developed. Should this bloc fall apart, as is 
expected by many, no candidate would be able to receive the necessary 
plurelity vote in elections. Such a failure would entitle the legislature to 
select one of the top two candidates, and as all the members of the legis- 
lature belong to the administration party (PRUD), Colonel Lemus would be 


assured an easy victory. 


The early campaign produced an unsettling effect on the country. Accord- 
ing to merchants, business was off anywhere from 25% to 50%. 


Foreign Minister Carlos Azicar protested to Nicaragua following the 
crossing of El Salvadorean territory by Nicaraguan planes returning home from 
Guatemala where they had taken part in welcoming Guatemala President Carlos 
Castillo Armas back from his state visit to the United States (See GUATEMALA). 


The building where the National University and the Post Office department 
were housed was destroyed by a huge fire. Many students helped to fight the 
Tire and some were injured. President Oscar Osorio arrived on the scene, 
accompanied by other authorities and by the rector of the university. 
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For the first time in the country's history Thanksgiving Day was observed 
in El Salvador through the initiative of Roman Catholic Archbishop Luis Chavez 
» Gonzalez. All business establishments were requested by the Chamber of 
commerce to close before noon. 


HONDURAS 


At a recent meeting of the Unién Nacional, the Nationalistas and the 
neformistas declared that they were ready to do everything possible to have 
Julio Lozano Diaz continue as President, since they regard him as “the only 
person who can guarantee national unity in Honduras now." Meanwhile, the 

iiberal party is still advertising its 1954 presidential candidate, Ramon 
Villeda Morales, as a presidential candidate for 1956. Some prominent 
Liberals, such as Minister of Education Ortiz Pinel, have suggested that the 
party join the Unién Nacional in support of President Lozano Dfaz. 


Despite the fact that the period of registration for voters taking part in 
the next presidential elections was extended to December 31, it was feared that 
unless special provisions were made for a larger working force, and for 
individuals to be able to register after working hours, the census would not be 


finished within the prescribed time. 


The Honduran Government protested that members of the Nicaragua National 
juardhad "again violated Honduran territory,...mistreating two Hondurans, and 
leaving one of them almost dying." The Nicaraguan Government ordered an 
immediate investigation, and removed Eduardo Pérez from his office as captain 
of the group responsible for the offense. 


New floods struck the Ulva Valley when the Ulua and the Chamelecén 
Rivers overflowed after torrential rains during October. La Lima Nueva, where 
the United Fruit Co. has its headquarters, El Progreso, and Villanueva were the 
most seriously hit. Several banana plantations just recovering from the 
devastating floods of last year (H.A.R., VII: No. 10) were washed away, and 
the railroad was under water. While there were no fatalities, the government 
and the United Fruit Company rushed rescue and relief parties to the cities and 
ordered the immediate evacuation of all employees and their families. Also in 
southern Honduras, the Choluteca River overflowed, blocking traffic on the Pan 
Auerican Highway near the city of Choluteca, which was isolated from the rest 


of the country as a result of the flood. 


A Foneuran delegation, headed by Finance Minister Pedro Pineda Madrid, 
visited Washington to sign for a World Bank loan of $4.5 million to be used in 
highway construction and maintenance. This is a pert of the five-year program 
of public works announced by President Lozano Diaz when he took over office in 
1954, The construction of a hydroelectric plant near R{o Lindo will also be 
financed by the loan. A highway linking Progreso with Tela began in October, 
and plans were being made for the construction of another connecting San Pedro 


Sula with Puerto Cortés. 


Elementary school teachers in Tegucigalpa threatened to strike because 
their demands for an increase in salary retroactive to July were not met. Such 
& strike would come at a time of the year when children are preparing for final 
examinations, The Ministry of Education tried to make a compromise by granting 
teachers a 20% increase as of November. The teachers refused to accept it 
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ynless it were retroactive to July. No agreement had been reached by the end 
of November. 


NICARAGUA 


Early in November it was announced that the ex-President of Argentina, 
Juan D. Perén, was coming to Nicaragua for an indefinite visit. This brought 
an immediate and violent reaction from the opponents of President Anastasio 
Somoza. The anti-administration press, which has long been known to make only 
guarded criticisms of the present regime, became openly hostile. The hereto- 
fore widely scattered opposition united in protest. It became necessary for 
Somoza to issue a statement defending Nicaragua's right to invite Perdén for a 
visit. He said that he had been received in a friendly manner in Argentina 
and that he now intended to return the courtesy. Somoza warned that there was 
to be no criticism of Perén during his visit. The storm that threatened to 
erupt was avoided when Perén decided to stay in Panama. 


Political observers were surprised by the position that Somoza took 
throughout the affair. The man who has ruled the country with a heavy hand 
for 20 years appeared to have changed his tactics. In the past newspapermen 
were jailed for criticizing him, but they were now left unmolested and were 
merely answered in a statement from the President. It was felt that Somoza 
might have permitted the outburst so that Perén would be discouraged from 
coming to the country. Somoza may not have wanted to act as a host to someone 
whom he feared his U.S. friends did not care for. Somoza may also have wished 
to feel out public opinion on whether he should try to succeed himself as 
President in 1956. A recent change in the constitution made it possible for 
him to run for another term (H.A.R., VIII: p. 160). Whether or not the show 
of opposition had any effect, Somoza announced later in the month that he 
would be a candidate for the Presidency. He said that he would be nominated 
by the National Liberal party convention in February 1956. 


On November 1, the Inter-American Press Association meeting in New 
Orleans heard the Somoza government sharply hit for press censorship. Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro, the editor and publisher of La Prensa of Managua, was 
elected a member of the Freedom of the Press committee. The news was cabled 
to him because at the time he was forbidden to leave the country for politi- 
cal reasons. The association also considered a proposal to expel Somoza's 
paper, Novedades of Managua, on the grounds that the association could not 
admit as members newspapers belonging to dictators who suppress freedom of the 
press. Lacayo Ocampo, the editor of Novedades, branded the action an outrage 
against the freedom of the press and accused the association of becoming a 
‘one-sided political instrument." The matter was turned over to the board of 


directors. 


In the presidential campaign Somoza could point to the steady economic 
advancement of the country under his regime. Local business continues at an 
increasing rate. In early 1955, a new foreign investment law was passed that 
is considered as advanced as any in Latin America (H.A.R., VIII: p. 114). 
International trade continues high. Nicaragua has one of the best balanced 
export economies in Central America. Exports include sizeable amounts of 
cotton, which this year replaced coffee as the leading export; other exports 
are; sesame seeds, rice, cattle, lumber and gold. Since 1948 there has been 
a steady rise in the gross national income. In 1948-53 there was an increase 
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in the per capita income of approximately 6.4% a year. The biggest drawback 
+o the further advancement of the country continued to be inadequate 
sommunications--rail, road, and shipping--despite considerable progress. New 
roads have been built, new railroad equipment ordered and port facilities and 


shipping improved. 


COSTA RICA 


President José Figueres announced that he would resume the presidency on 
December 5 after a two-month leave. He left office on October 5 for a visit 
to Ecuador. On his return, he had planned to write and relax, but the country 
suffered from floods (H.A.R., VIII: p. 465), so he spent a great deal of time 
planning relief and rehabilitation. The rest of the time until he resumed 
office he intended to do nothing except "writing, resting, and thinking." 
Meanwhile the government was guided by Vice President Raul Blanca Cervantes. 
Rumors were prevalent that Figueres was ill and intended to resign in the near 
future. However, in a recent statement to the press, Figueres said that the 
purpose Of his experiment had been to give himself a chance to think about 
ways of improving his administration, and to demonstrate to the people the 
importance of the Vice President. 


In a speech delivered in the New Orleans meeting of the Inter-American 
Press Association in early November, Ex-President Otilio Ulate denounced the 
United States for giving financial aid and protection to dictators in the 
Americas. Ulate said that the United States was losing the confidence of the 
peoples of Latin America by such actions, and that "as long as the Inter- 
American system gives equal treatment to dictatorship and democracy, tyrants 
will prosper and overcome democracy." Ulate cited the Somoza dictatorship in 


neighboring Nicaragua as an example. 


Costa Rica's delegation to the United Nations General Assembly abandoned 
its candidacy for a seat on the Economic and Social Council in favor of 
Brazil. Thanks to this, Latin America was able to present its customary 
solid front, thus saving its seat on the 18-man council. Shortly after 
dropping out of the running for the U.N. seat, Costa Rica announced that it 
was nominating former Ambassador to the U.S. Rafael Oreamuno to be Secretary 
General of the Organization of American States to replace the late Carlos 


Davila. 


The Export-Import Bank has authorized a credit of $9.5 million to help 
Costa Rica finance its share in the cost of completing the Pan-American high- 
way through the country. The U.S. share of the project is about $19 million. 
The work involves the completion of 250 kilometers of highway and the 
construction of a number of bridges (H.A.R., VIII: p. 362). By action of 
Congress, the United States assumed two-thirds of the cost of constructing 
this highway, while the Central American countries are to supply the other 


third, 


The United Fruit Company has made new contracts with the workers in the 
Golfito, Quepos, and Limén districts patterned after the ones recently signed 
in the Laurel area (H.A.R., VIII: p. 463). The peaceful ratification of the 
hew contracts thwarted an allegedly Communist attempt to stir up trouble 


among the workers. 
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Aid and offers of assistance poured into Costa Rica from all over the 
yorlad for the people hit by the serious floods last month. Food was sent by 
the U.S. Government's International Cooperation Administration, penicillin was 
donated by the American Cyanamid Compeny, and medicine was being sent by the 
west German Government. There was one gift of $400 from the school cnildren 


of New York. 


PANAMA 


Early this month a Paraguayan Air Force plane arrived at the Tocumén 
airport with the deposed Argentine dictator Juan Domingo Peron, reportedly on 
his way to Nicaragua "to embrace his old friend," President Anastasio Somoza. 
He was met at the airport by former Panamanian Ambassadors to Argentina, 

Rubén D. Carles and Sergio Gonzalez Ruiz (now Minister of Labor in Panama), as 
well as by Mario Pascalli, the Argentine Ambassador to Panama who resigned at 
the fall of the Perén regime. Perdén was also received at the Presidential 
palace in the Yellow Room, which is ordinarily reserved for the reception of 
government representatives. 


Two days after arriving in Panama, Perdén sent a cablegram to Somoza, 
postponing his proposed trip to Nicaragua. Then he moved from the luxurious 
Hotel El Panama to a less expensive hotel in Coldén on the Caribbean side of 
the isthmus where he could have "peace and quiet" in order to finish his book. 
Shortly after, a rumor spread that he was in danger of losing his life. 

Perén received a letter telling him that it was possible that someone had been 
sent from Argentina to murder him. Soon thereafter there appeared an unknown 
car in front of his hotel. It was discovered that the car had been rented by 
an Argentine who was accompanied by two unidentified men. As a safety measure, 
permanent guards were placed before Perdén's door, and he was accompanied by 


secret police whenever he went out. 


Panama refused to make any comments regarding the matter of extradition 
of Perén; however, the Foreign Office said that tourist regulations are 
applicable to him since he entered the country on a 30-day visa with an 
optional extension of 90 days. After this period, he may request permanent 
residence. According to Perén's own report, the President of the Republic 
invited him to stay as long as he wished in the country. 


President Arias Espinosa in an address to the republic, said that the 
government was making every effort to deal effectively with the acute unem- 
ployment situation by means of a large public works program. The principal 
projects under this program were a new water and sewage system to keep up with 
the growth of Panama City,and the continuation of the Inter-American Highway. 
The $5.9 million obtained from the World Bank will finance the construction 
and repair of the feeder roads to open up internal markets. 


Former President José Ramén Guizado, who was charged with assisting in 
the murder of President José Antonio Remon on January 2, and who failed to 
obtain a new trial, requested a “judicial review." He stressed the point the 
seven other persons implicated in the plot had not yet been tried, while he is 
already serving his term. 
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CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


The Batista opposition continued "operation mass meeting” (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 466) throughout November in an effort to force general elections in 
1956. The most important assembly took place on November 19 at the Plazoleta 
de Luz along the Havana waterfront. Newspapers described the crowd as one of 
the largest ever to assemble in Cuba, occupying all the space from the customs 
nouse to the Alameda de Paula and numbering more than 100,000. The hero of 
the hour was Colonel Cosme de la Torriente. When this distinguished 83-year- 
old elder-statesman was refused an audience in October by Batista, the 
resulting indignation immediately united all factions of the opposition in 


protest. 


In the November 19 meeting, the extent to which rivalries were laid aside 
was in no manner better illustrated than in the list of speakers and their 
affiliations--several of these men had refused to participate in the similar 
affair organized by Carlos Prio Socarras in early October. The list, which 
included almost all the anti-Batista elite, was as follows: (1) Colonel Cosme 
de la Torriente, head of the Sociedad Amigos de la Republica (SAR), a non- 
party organization which advocates that Batista turn over the government to 
Don Cosme” until elections can be held; (2) José Echevarria, young president 
of the Federacion Estudiantil Universitaria (F.E.U.); (3) Rogelio Pina, one of 
the functionaries of the SAR; (4) Rail Chibaés, president of the Partido del 
Pueblo Cubano (Ortodoxo); (5) Carlos Prfo Socarras, ex-President of Cuba and 
leader of the Partido Revolucionario Cubano (Auténtico), (6) Amalio Fiallos, a 
chief of the Movimiento de Liberacién Radical; (7) José R. Andreu, a leading 
member of the Partido Demécrata; (8) José Pardo Llada, radio commentator and 
nember of the Movimiento de la Nacidén; )9) Ramon Grau San Martin, ex-President 
of Cuba and leader of the grauista group of the Auténticos; and (10) José 
Mird Cardona, well-known lawyer and secretary of the SAR. 


Other mass meetings took place during November in the provinces and in 

the United States, all advocating early general elections. The Auténticos led 
by Carlos Prfo Socarras attracted about 20,000 people in Camagiley. The 
Ortodoxos achieved a similar success in Santiago, their main speakers being 
Raul Chibas, Pelayo Cuervo Novarro, and Roberto Agramonte. Meanwhile, Fidel 
Castro, the leader of the revolution of July 1953 (H.A.R., VII: No. 7) 
harangued crowds of Cubans residing in New York, Miami, and Tampa. He 
collected money for propaganda purposes, saying that his use of arms had been 
amistake: much more was being accomplished at less cost in the recent series 


of mass meetings. 


Batista was watching public opinion closely. When it was evident that 
there was public support for the impending SAR meeting, he told newspapermen 
that such affairs were good for the country. He also said that he would not 
object to talking over election prospects with Don Cosme but he made it clear 
that he would discuss only the regular partial elections already scheduled 
for 1956 and the general elections for 1958. Since the opposition ob jective 
is immediate general elections, the Batista offer was not accepted. 


_ In the large political gatherings there was a notable lack of violence. 
‘owever, the usual disorders accompanied a student attempt to honor certain 
student martyrs in Havana on November 27 when the demonstration turned into an 
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anti-Batista rally. When the leaders were arrested, a student strike was 
called which quickly spread all over the island. As the month ended, scores 
of students were in jails and hospitals, but there had been no deaths. 


Labor was taking little part in the revival of political activity, but 
there was the seasonal undercurrent of labor unrest which usually accompanies 
the dead season in the sugar industry. Disputes at mills in many parts of 
the island continued to be a problem as workers fought for the few jobs which 
were available for repair work. In Havana, the Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
Union (Los Gastrondémicos) collected a fund to help the striking hotel workers 
of Miami, many of whom were Cubans (See also MEXICO). 


At the New Orleans meeting of the Inter-American Press Association, Cuba 
was recognized as one of the countries in which freedom of the press prevails. 
However, the closing of La Calle by government order in June 1955 (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 265) was noted. Although the Cuban courts had returned the plant to 
its owners, it was not publishing in November. No judgment was rendered in 
this case as two court actions are still pending. 


Minister of Education and well-known former diplomat Aurelio Fernandez 
concheso died on November 10 while visiting Mexico. He had been studying the 
Mexican educational system and was also especially interested in the UNESCO 
Regional Center for Fundamental Education for Latin America (CREFAL) at 
Patzeuaro which he had just visited. His widow, Zoila Mulet de Fernandez 
Concheso, was appointed to succeed him. 


A survey of current ecnomic conditions by the weekly Noticias published 
by the Council for Inter-American Cooperation concluded that there was 
sustained business confidence in Cuba due to the unexpected sales of sugar to 
Russia and to the program of public and private building and development. The 
projects under way and planned, although mostly mentioned before, made an 
impressive list. Some of these are given below: the $30 million Havana 
harbor tunnel, the expansion of nickel and cement production, a $5 million 
bagasse plant for newsprint at Cardenas, a copper-zinc flotation mill, two new 
oil refineries and the expansion of a third, extensive road construction, 
railway rehabilitation, and a hydroelectric plant. The Trans-Cuba Canal and 
the Yucatan ferry were still definitely being considered. Oil exploration had 
resulted in 10 producing wells, although none was large. 


HAITI 


Following last year's hurricane Hazel (H.A.R., VII: No. 10) and its 
accompanying destruction, business has been in a very depressed state. 
Although there are no figures available for April to September, Noticias, the 
weekly journal of the Council for Inter-American Cooperation, reported that 
foreign trade, which totaled $17.5 million at the end of March (about $12 mil- 
lion less than in the corresponding 1953-54 period) had decreased by 
September. The public debt which rose from $7.5 million in October 1953 to 
$23 million by March 31, has since gone a few notches higher; the total 
national income was placed at $279 million; the balance of payments, which 
showed a credit of about $7 million in 1953-54, is expected to show a $6 to 
$7 million deficit this year. 
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The a@ifficult period may now be over, however, for from all reports the 
new coffee crop is early and abundant. The official estimate of the 1955-56 
soffee crop has been increased from 350,000 to 400,000 bags of & kilograms 


each. 


A delayed relief program is now under way in the southern peninsula 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 365), the bulk of the foodstuffs having been supplied by the 
Mnited States Government. The Embassy at Port-au-Prince reported that malnu- 
trition has increased in some places to the point where medical care as well as 


food has become necessary. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that the first unit of the Artibonite 
Valley irrigation system was turned over to the government authority in August. 
4 project to build an $84 million, 70-meter dam on the Riviere Blanche near 
Port-au-Prince has been approved. Part of the funds will come from a U.S. 
grant. The dam will be a companion structure to the one at Bassin Général on 
the Riviere Grise. Both these streams contribute to the flooding of the Cul- 


de-Sac plain. 





Haiti is looking forward to a lucrative tourist season this winter. Many 
of the hotels in Port-au-Prince have enlarged their facilities and are offering 
greater attractions. The recent inauguration of free port prices on luxury 
goods from Europe should be a boon to tourism. 


Haiti has a new law granting concessions to new industries. It provides 
tax exemptions of 100% the first year and 20% for the following five years. 
Duty-free entry privileges for raw materials and essential equipment are 
extended for ten years. The new law, however, does not provide the tax 
exemptions formerly accorded new enterprises in established fields. 


The Inter-American Press Association at its llth annual meeting in New 
Orleans declared that there is freedom of the press in Haiti. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A congressional committee was appointed in November to study a proposal 
presented by President Héctor Bienvenido Trujillo Molina for amending the 
nation's constitution. Proposed changes included the creation of a Vice 
Presidency and a revision of the clauses on human rights. Mentioned as a 
possible Vice President was a son of Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
Molina, strong man of the republic and brother of the President. News reports 
did not clarify which son was being considered for the post, Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Martinez or Leonidas Radhamés Trujillo Martinez. 


A new non-stop flight between New York and Ciudad Trujillo was inaugurated 
in November. Ceremonies took place in New York with the christening of a DC-7, 
which will make regular flights between the two cities. Meantime, a $9 million 
international airport was being planned for Punta Caucedo, less than 15 miles 
from Ciudad Trujillo. The contract for the construction of the airport was 
awarded to Concreteros Dominicanos, C.A., which is to have the field completed 
by 1958. The airport will be connected with Ciudad Trujillo by a four-lane 


highway extending to Boca Chica. 
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Another Dominican exile was murdered in Cuba. J. Hernandez Santana was 
stabbed to death by Alejandro Robinson Donel, who was promptly arrested. The 
latter offered no reason for his crime. 


PUERTO RICO 


A campaign began in November to nominate Luis A. Ferré, Vice-President 
sf the Partido Estadista Republicano (PER), as candidate for governor in the 
approaching elections. Carlos Westerband introduced Ferré at a rally in Yauco 
as "Mr. Governor,” and said that party leaders from all over the island had 
indicated that an “enormous majority" favored the candidacy of Ferré. The 
latter said it was not the proper time to announce his intentions. Ferré is 
one Of Puerto Rico's leading industrialists and an advocate of statehood for 


the island. 


In its llth annual meeting held in New Orleans, the Inter-American Press 
Association agreed that the press in Puerto Rico is completely free. One 
proof of this was provided by the attacks upon Governor Munoz Marin in various 
opposition newspapers. El Mundo of San Juan attacked Munoz Marin for his 
statement that it was not proper for him to intervene in New York City affairs. 
The PER, which the paper backs, has been campaigning for the election of a 
Puerto Rican from New York City to the U.S. Congress. 





José A. Benitez, president of the Democratic Committee of Puerto Rico, 
returned from the Chicago meeting of the National Executive Committee of the 
Democratic party with the news that the six votes of the Puerto Rican dele- 
gation at the Democratic Convention in the summer of 1956 would not be 
declared until the last day of the meeting. 


The U.S. Census Bureau reported in November that Puerto Rico has dropped 
from among the nation's areas of fastest population growth to one of its 
lowest. Since 1950 the population of Puerto Rico has been increasing at an 
annual rate of only two-tenths of 1%, while in the previous decade the 
increase rate was 1.7%. No reason was given for the drop in the report, 
although migration probably is the chief reason, since the birth rate is very 
high and the death rate is very low. 


A contract was signed for a $2 million jai-alai frontdén and a $7 million 
paper plant. Further consideration was also given on plans for the con- 
struction of a second tuna cannery. A 204 per barrel increase in the tax on 
beer was approved by the committee on taxation of the Puerto Rican House of 
Representatives. There had been no increase in the tax on beer for 13 years, 
while the tax on rum during the same period rose from $4 to $6 a gallon. It 
was estimated that the tax increase would reduce the consumption of beer by a 


million gallons per year. 


Felipe R. Vidal, president of the Sugar Producers Association, told a 
Joint committee of the U.S. Congress considering increased minimum wages for 
Sugar workers that rising costs and falling profits over the past four years 
have forced ten sugar mills to close and that 1,000 sugar farmers had quit. 
Vidal said that the average net profit per pound of raw sugar had fallen from 
around a half a cent to less than two-tenths of a cent since 1951, and that 
any increase in wages would have a "tragic" effect on the industry. Meanwhile, 
Felix Mejias, director of the Economic Stabilization Administration of Puerto 
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Rico, said that there would be no more reductions in the price of coffee. The 
last reduction in coffee prices was in September of this year, when the fixing 
of the retail price at 81¢ a pound brought on a coffee processors' strike 


(H.A.R., VIII: p. 416). 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


United States Director of Defense Mobilization, Arthur S. Flemming, 
recently announced that because of defense considerations Venezuela and Canada 
are exempt from the U.S. Government's request that U.S. oil companies reduce 
their crude oil imports by 7% for the first quarter of 1956. The reason for 
these exemptions, Flemming stated, is that the United States will need free 
access to Venezuelan oil in case of another global war and that a reduction in 
Venezuelan oil imports would mean a smailer volume of U.S. exports to 
Venezuela than the present $500 million annually. In spite of Flemming's 4 
statement, the Venezuelan Government and private oil companies continued to be 
worrted. Speaking before the Foreign Commerce Association of California, 

Harry A. Jarvis, Executive Vice President of the Creole Petroleum Company, 
stated that the Communists in Europe would point to the restriction of oil 
imports as an example of what results from cultivating a close friendship with 
the United States in trade, military and political matters. Venezuelan 
President Marcos Pérez Jiménez stated that such restrictions would also lead 
Venezuela to curtail its exports of iron ore to the United States. 


The Creole Petroleum Company announced plans to increase its budget for 
1956 to over $180 million. Harold W. Haight, president of Creole, explained 
that this proposed budget will be used for new investment purposes and for the 
completion of development projects already begun, especially for the com- 
pletion of the Amuay Refinery expansion program. Creole has signed a contract 
with the Oficina Técnica de Leén y Magdalena for construction on 65 land sites 
and the installation of streets, water, and electricity in a planned workers' 
community near the Amuay Refinery on the Paraguana Peninsula. 





Imports continued at record levels. Ocean-freight imports for the first 
five months of 1955 were valued at a record high of 1,195,000,000 bolivares 
($350 million), a 125 million bolfvares ($37.8 million) increase over the 
comparable period of 1954. Although imports from the United States during 
this period were valued at over 709 million bolivares ($213 million), a slight 
increase over 1954, the percentage of U.S. imports declined to 59.4% from 
65.2% a year earlier. The decline reflects larger Venezuelan purchases from 
competing sources such as Great Britain, Germany, and Japan because of lower 
prices and better credit terms. 


Venezuela's government-operated airline, Linea Aeropostal Venezolana 
(LAV), planned on receiving by March 1956 more than $5 million worth of new 
aircraft, including three new Lockheed Super-Constellations and three turbo- 
Prop Viscounts. During the first 10 months of 1955, LAV's passenger mileage 
rose to 16 million miles as compared to 13 million miles of the same period of 
1954. President Marcos Pérez Jiménez plans to make a state visit to Spain in 
April 1956, primarily for the purpose of concluding a new air treaty between 
LAV and Iberia, a Spanish airline. 
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On November 8, the Legislative Council of Curagao approved a law planned 
to eliminate smuggling between the free port of Willemstad, Curagao, and 
venezuela. The law states that shippers taking goods out of bonded warehouses 
for export must deposit an amount of money equal to the import duties levied 
py the country for which the goods are destined. This deposit will be refunded 
yhen the shipper presents to the warehouse a customs receipt from the foreign 
sountry showing that the duties were paid. Formerly no such deposit was 


required. 


The government of Trinidad announced that the island is now giving asylum 
to 24 exiled Venezuelan political leaders and their families. However, 
Minister of Colonies Alan Lennox-Boxy in Trinidad stated that no assurance can 
be given that these families will be allowed to remain indefinitely on 


Trinidad. 


Aruba, a Dutch West Indies island with a population of about 56,000, has 
an economy based on the Lago Oil and Transport Company (subsidiary of Standard 
0il of New Jersey). The refinery in turn depends upon the steady flow of 
crude oil from Venezuela's Lake Maracaibo. Recently the 6,400 persons of the 
Lago refinery's working force, who are organized in a company union called the 
Lago Employee's Council, were epproached by the Congress of Industrial 
ganizations (C.I.0.) which hoped to bring real industrial unionization on an 
international scale to the workers. Reception was quite negative, however, 
because Of fear of what Venezuela might do. The petroleum workers' union in 
this area is affiliated with the Regional Organization of Inter-American 
Workers (ORIT),the leaders of which the Venezuelan Government feels are 
unfriendly to the present regime in Caracas. Industrial leaders on Aruba fear 
that recognition of the labor union might provoke Venezuela into hastening its 
program of processing its own crude oil and cut off the crude oil supply upon 
which all of Lago's and most of the Royal Dutch Shell's refining activities 


depend. 


In January 1956 the "largest sugar cane grinder in the world" will begin 
operations on the El Palmar sugar plantations at San Mateo, 90 miles from 
Puerto Cabello. The estimated cost of this grinder, which is owned by 
F, Vollmer, head of a prominent family of Venezuelan sugar producers, is 
$110 million. It is expected that during its first year of operations, the 
grinder, which can crush five and one-half tons of sugar cane per minute, will 
produce 25,000 to 30,000 tons of sugar. Its ultimate capacity will be about 
100,000 tons per year. With the opening of this and two other new milis, El 
Tocuyo and Rio Turbio, Venezuelan sugar growers not only expect to fill 
Venezuelan sugar needs during the 1956 season but also to produce a 43,000-ton 
surplus. Concern about the surplus prompted the Asociacién de Canicultores to 
present to the government a report containing measures designed to control 
1956 sugar production. Gustavo Vollmer, president of the association, 
suggested that a nation-wide company with exclusive distribution rights be 
established as a means to accomplish control and price stabilization. 





The Boston Institute of Contemporary Art will exhibit during January 1956 
&@ collection of 55 paintings done by the late Venezuelan artist Armando 


Reverén. The paintings, valued at $180,000, will later be shown in various 


U.S, museums on a tour sponsored by several prominent Venezuelans and 
Americans, among whom are César Gonzalez, Venezuelan Ambassador to the United 


States and Fletcher Warren, U.S. Ambassador to Venezuela. 
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COLOMBIA 


Alberto Lleras Camargo, Colombian ex-President and one-time Secretary 
general of the Organization of American States, came out of his voluntary 
retirement from politics on November 14. He resumed his role as a journalist, 
an activity which he followed during 15 years of his earlier life. He served 
as a reporter and editor for El Tiempo and founded Semana in 1946. After 
several years in Washington (1947-54) as Director General of the Pan American 
Union and later as Secretary General of the Organization of American States, 
he returned to Colombia with the apparent determination to retire from 
politics and devote himself full-time to the duties of President of the Uni- 
versity of the Andes. He resigned from the University position on November 21, 
on account of its incompatibility with his recently resumed political 
activities. Lleras gave no public hint of returning to his old field of 
endeavor until a September 23 speech at a banquet honoring Eduardo Santos 
-(H.A.R., VIII: p. 420). At the New Orleans Conference of the Inter-American 
Press Association (IAPA), he confirmed his re-entry into politics with a 
speech criticizing the actions of Rojas Pinilla in regard to freedom of the 


press. 


In his first column for El Espectador, Lleras Camargo explained his 
reasons for returning to politics. He said that Colombians hoped that the 
Armed Forces regime would lead to a government by "disarmed forces." He 
declared that the goal of the Armed Forces government should be a return to 
institutional normality. He said that this program had been frustrated since 
Rojas Pinilla's usurpation of authority on June 13, 1953. 





With the resumption of his journalistic activities, Lleras Camargo 
emerged as the principal spokesman of the opposition to the Rojas government. 
The first six articles of his November column in El Espectador demonstrated 
how adequately he filled this new role. Writing in his factual and un- 
emotional style and exercising more moderation than is often found in the more 
dramatic and sentimental style of some of his cohorts, he brought a nice 
balance of reason, subtlety and firmness to the Colombian climate of public 


opinion, 





In his column, Lleras conceded that Rojas Pinilla inherited the present 
chaotic situation, and that the basic weakness of the Colombian political 
scene is the unwillingness of the Liberals and Conservatives to compromise 
with each other or to unite in opposition to the present government. He said 
that all that remains of these parties at present is their appetite for power. 
He praised the Conservative manifesto of Antioquia (H.A.R., VIII: p. 474), 
but in it saw characteristic signs of rancor. He said that the manifesto's 
description of Colombia's tragic situation and its dramatic appeal to the 
patriotism of the population was overshadowed by the words seeking to dispel 
any doubts as to a possible weakening in the Conservative attitude toward 
Eduardo Santos. The manifesto also cited the unity of Liberalism as being one 
of the major dangers that lent urgency to the unification of Conservatism. 








Lleras Camargo declared that the state of siege, regardless of other 
possible benefits stemming from it, had been unable to fulfill its principal 
objective, the reestablishment of peace and normality in Colombia. He 
criticized the government for blaming the situation on guerrillas, poli- 
ticians, the press, and speculators, in fact, "all Colombians except those in 
the government who had the means and the obligation to reestablish order." 
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Lleras Camargo scored the centralization of the national government at the cost 
of the traditional sovereignty of the departments. He pointed out that in 
rolombia the curves of violence and economic prosperity coincided, but said 

that no Colombian except the Chief of State had the information necessary to 


investigate this "monstrous coincidence." 


Lleras Camargo said that under the state of siege the great democratic 
refrain, "No taxation without representation,” had been replaced by a formula 
of government best illustrated by the alleged words of Treasury Minister 
carlos Villaveces to his secretary: "Dona Elvia, bring pencil and paper, we 
are going to legislate." Lleras stated also that the principle of nondis- 
criminatory taxation had been violated by the Rojas regime. He cited the 
government regulation of the press as an example of this abuse. de declared 
that there were now three categories of procedure required of newspapers. 

The first was that of the government-publishing enterprises which are not 
suoject to taxation of any kind. The second group had government permission 
to buy paper at 2.50 pesos per dollar plus a 3% tax, while the third group 

must buy paper using the free exchange rate of more than four pesos per dollar 


plus a 30% tax (H.A.R., VIII: p. 370). 


This situation, together with the closing of El Tiempo, has effected the 
greatest changes of the century in the newspaper field. Bogota, historically 
unable to support more than three dailies, will shortly have ten daily 
newspapers. The Liberal El Espectador (150,000 circulation) and Ospina Pérez' 
la Republica (50,000) are the two largest papers, with all the rest having 
less than 50,000 circulation. Three of the new dailies represent the govern- 
ment. One of these, El Dia, is said to be the political organ of Minister of 
Interior Lucio Pabén Nunez. Another, La Hora, said to be organized by the 
semi-official Banco Popular to support Banker Luis Morales Gémez for the 
presidency should elections again be held in Colombia, is to be edited by the 
Compania Granadina de Publicaciones which, according to Semana, was organized 


by officials of the Banco Popular. 





La Hora will reportedly use the facilities--the new building and the new 
machinery--of the former El Tiempo. It is not known whether these facilities 
were purchased by the government's Empresa Nacional de Publicaciones (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 370) or by the Companfa Granadina, since according to Lleras 
Camargo, these official and semi-official organizations use the taxpayer's 
money in an atmosphere of secrecy which was formerly characteristic of free 
enterprise only. In this connection, El Espectador accused the government of 
having brought El Tiempo to the brink of ruin so that it might publish the 
government Diario Oficial, with El Tiempo's new and modern facilities. The 
Diario Oficial, since it pays no taxes, is expected to sell at a much cheaper 
rate than privately published newspapers. Another semi-official newspaper in 
Bogota is Gilberto Alzate Avendano's Diario de Colombia founded in 1952 and 
edited by Rojas Pinilla's brother-in-law, Samuel Moreno Diaz. 











In view of this over-supply of newspapers, particularly of government- 
linked papers, professional newsmen are concerned about the future of the free 
Press in Colombia. Lleras Camargo, after summarizing the difficulties faced 
by Colombian newspapermen, said that despite Rojas Pinilla's assertion that 
there was freedom of the press in Colombia, the existence of such freedom was 
due more to the courage of the gentlemen of the press rather than the benevo- 


lence of the Rojas regime. 
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In a speech at a banquet given in honor of Henry F. Holland, who with 
other high United States officials visited Bogota in November, Rojas Pinilla 
said that a new press law will be enacted which will remedy the lack of 
journalistic responsibility’ afflicting the country. He said that he was 
aware Of a certain press campaign prejudicing Colombian prestige abroad. He 
added that a lack of knowledge of the “true state of things in the country has 
been adding fuel to that campaign." Rojas Pinilla also tock this occasion to 
praise private enterprise and the principle of non-intervention. He expressed 
his satisfaction with the recently signed private-investment guarantee agree - 
ment with the United States (H.A.R., VIII: p. 275), and he cited Colombia's 
need for foreign capital, particularly that of the United States. 


Sixty thousand people were reported to have been left homeless by recent 
floods in Colombia. Approximately 20 towns have been inundated by the over- 
flowing Magdalena river, many being isolated without communication and one 
village having been evacuated by helicopters. Flooding of the Rfo Cauca has 


also caused serious damage. 





Commenting on the government's charges of Protestant anti-Catholic 
activities in Colombia (H.A.R., VIII: p. 475), the Evangelical Confederation 
of Colombia condemned anti-Catholic actions but, at the same time, said that 
it knew of no Protestant sect which circulated material attacking the 
Catholic Church. In contrast, the Confederation charged that the Catholic 
Church has circulated literature "ridiculing and insulting" the Protestant 
faith. It also cited a book by Bishop Miguel Angel Builes, head of the 
Diocese of Santa Rosa de Osos, which refers to Martin Luther as "lascivious,' 
"lewd," "drunken" and a "blasphemer who called the Devil his God." The Bishop 
also said that Luther "kidnapped a nun and lived in concubinage with her." 
Bishop Builes was alleged by the Confederation to have termed North American 
Protestant missionaries agents of Yankee Imperialism whose goal is to make 


Colombia a vassal of the United States. 


! 


The New York Journal of Commerce stated that Colombia's most pressing 
economic problem is the liquidation of its $90 million in foreign exchange 
arrears. The Journal feels that continued import restrictions and the upward 
trend in receipts in coffee sales should remedy this situation. In September, 
Colombia's gold and foreign exchange level was 38% below the level of a year 


earlier, 


The coffee price outlook is bearish due to increased world production. 
The Journal of Commerce, however, felt that Colombia would be able to market 
7 million bags, which at 1951-53 price levels could approach last year's 
record coffee receipts of $550.2 million. 





ECUADOR 


The liberal forces united in La Concentracién de Fuerzas Democraticas 
(C.F.D.) won a sweeping victory in the municipal and provincial elections held 
on November 6. The Democrats, whose policies are opposed to those of the 
Velasco Ibarra administration, gained a definite majority in nine of the 
nation's 18 provinces; the Conservatives won in three; and the results were 
about even in the remaining six. One of the most significant victories was in 
historically conservative Quito, where the C.F.D. obtained a three-to-one 
majority vote. The new mayor of Quito is Liberal Carlos Andrade Marin. In 
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the race for mayor of Guayaquil, C.F.D. candidate Emilio Estrada Icaza 
jefeated his nearest opponent Carlos Guevara Moreno by some 3,000 votes. 
Democrats Miguel Estrella Arévalo and Rodrigo Pachano were elected mayors of 
ryenca and Ambato, respectively. The over-all victory of the C.F.D. was 
especially significant at this time, because the presidential elections will 


be held in June. 


Already, there are signs of much political activity in preparation for 
the forthcoming elections, and indications are that the presidential battle 
may be an especially bitter one, particularly if liberal Galo Plaza Lasso is 
a candidate. In this connection there appeared in the November 9 issue of 
Quito's El Combate a violently caustic political editorial centering upon 
the "Best Citizen of the Americas" award received by Galo Plaza in October. 
The editorial criticized Galo Plaza for being a tool of the United States. 
According to El Combate, the Americas Foundation of New York award was 
merely a thinly guised effort on the part of certain U.S. interests to push 
his presidential candidacy. The newspaper accused U.S. interests of attempt 
ing to impose a President on Ecuador through this “under-handed" method of 

nfluencing public opinion. In conclusion, El Combate affirmed that "Galo: 
Plaza is a candidate of the North Americans, not of the Ecuadorean people.’ 


The excitement of the presidential race should be further heightened if 
José R. Chiriboga, Ecuadorean Ambassador to the U.S. and to the Organization 
of American States, succeeds in obtaining the Conservative party nomination. 
Chiriboga, who apparently enjoys great popularity and prestige, arrived in 
Quito on November 12 to campaign. 


On November 26, the Ecuadorean Government announced that its Ambassador 
to Chile, Rafael Arizaga Vega, would be appointed Minister of Foreign 
Relations, replacing Luis Antonio Penaherrera who resigned ostensibly for 
reasons Of health. 


A clash between the police and student strikers in Quito on November 28 
resulted in the death of 18-year-old Isidro Guerrero and the severe wounding 
of four other students of the Juan Montalvo normal school. The incident was 
started when approximately 700 pupils of the Juan Montalvo School declared 
a sympathy strike, joining the students of the National Institute who had 
been protesting for a week against the transfer of two of their professors. 
The strikers of these two schools were joined by pupils of the Juan Montufar 
School and this entire body of more than 1,200 seized and entrenched them- 
selves in the Juan Montalvo school building. Police used gunfire and tear 
gas to quell the demonstrations, and in the 20-minute struggle they shot and 
killed Isidro Guerrero. Commenting on the student unrest in a press inter- 
view the next day, President Velasco Ibarra declared that the uprising was 
part of a well-planned Communist effort to attack the government and that 
the Communists were the only ones responsible for the boy's death. 


The old problem of Ecuador's Pacific sovereignty popped into the news on 
November 28 when an Ecuadorean patrol boat captured a U.S. fishing vessel, the 
"Katie Lou," in the Gulf of Guayaquil near the Isla del Muerto. The ship. was 
taken to Guayaquil for further inspection and possible detention. Although 
the captain of the "Katie Lou" maintained he was fishing outside of the three- 
nile limit recognized by the United States, Ecuadorean officials thought 
otherwise. The commanding general of the Navy stated that according to law, 
the three-mile limit is counted from the point of land that extends farthest 
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into the sea, and in Ecuador this point is the Santa Elena Peninsula which is 
approximately 25 miles west of the Isla del Muerto. The General concluded 
that the vessel was, therefore, within the traditional limit. During this 
incident, no mention was made of Ecuador's claim to maritime sovereignty 
within the 200-mile zone, as happened last March when Ecuador captured and 
fined two U.S. vessels (H.A.R., VIII: pp. 126, 174). 


According to the New York Journal of Commerce, Ecuador's gold and foreign 
exchange reserves declined sharply during the first half of 1955. The January- 
July unfavorable trade balance of $12 million is attributed to lower prices 
for cacao and coffee and to increased imports. Improvement in recent figures, 
however, indicates a possible upswing in the latter half of the year. 





PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


On November 2, the government of President Manuel A. Odria set the 
general elections for President, First and Second Vice President, Senators, 
and Deputies for June 3, 1956. The number of declared candidates was very 
small, and general interest in the elections was reported to be slight in 
November. It was expected, however, that both interest and the number of 
candidates would increase in December. According to law, any prospective 
candidate currently holding appointive public office must resign six months 
before the elections. Several members of the cabinet were expected to resign 


by December 2. 


The political line-up during November was little changed. Ex-President 
Manuel Prado y Ugarteche definitely intended to run, although apparently not, 
as reported in October, as the official candidate. Reinaldo Gubbins, a 
Peruvian businessman residing in the United States, declared his intention in 
September of returning to Peru as a candidate. Currently in New York, Gubbins 
is seeking to obtain $6 million in damages from the U.S. Government for having 
blacklisted him and his business firm in 1942-1944. If Gubbins succeeds in 
bringing this case against the United States, Manuel Prado will become 
involved in the proceedings. According to Gubbins, the ex-President also 
blacklisted him. Ex-President José Luis Bustamante y Rivero has been denied 
permission to return to Peru from Switzerland (H.A.R., VIII: p. 477) in the 
interest, according to an official declaration, of public order and tran- 
quillity. Some observers believe that Gen. Zendén Noriega, ex-Minister of War 
exiled in August 1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 8), may return to Peru as a candidate 
for the presidency. It has also been reported that Fernando Berckemeyer, 
Ambassador to the United States, may run for the chief executive position. 





For the first time in several years, political parties are becoming 
active in Peru. Heading the list is the newly-organized Partido’ Restaurador 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 423), an official party dedicated to the support of Odrfa- 
instituted programs and aims. Julio de la Piedra, Senator from Lambayeque and 
leader of the Partido Restaurador, currently appeared, according to the New 
York Times, to be the most likely prospective candidate to receive the backing 


of President Odrfa. 





The only other party that showed signs of political strength was the 
Movimiento Democraético Pradista, which was organized recently in order to back 
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the candidacy of Manuel Prado. The Movimiento Democratico Cristiano was, 
apparently, eliminated from the line-up with the government decision to deny 
ex-President Bustamente, its candidate, permission to reenter Peru. 


Women, who were granted the right to vote in September, have been slow to 
register. The delay may be explained, in part, by difficulties in obtaining 
the necessary birth or baptism certificates. 


On November 19, the Federation of Bank Employees called a 24-hour strike 
protesting the approval by the Senate of a law establishing an obligatory 
social security measure. Employees of other concerns, notably those of public 
transportation companies, also went on strike in sympathy with the bank 
employees, bringing the total of strikers up to 7,000 in the capital city. 
Other large cities, including Arequipa, Trujillo, and Huancayo, were affected 


by the strike. 


José R. Chiriboga, Ecuadorean Ambassador to the Organization of American 
States, accused Peru, in a meeting of the Council of the 0.A.S. on November 3, 
of “rearming" with the alleged intent of renewing border hostilities. The 
accusation recalls the September incident in which Ecuador charged that 
Peruvian forces along the border were threatening to violate Ecuadorean 
sovereignty. Subsequent investigation by representatives of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and the United States, in their capacity as guarantors of the Rio de 
Janeiro Protocol, revealed no proof of the charges. Peruvian ambassador to 
the 0.A.S., Juan Bautista de Lavalle, denounced the Ecuadorean accusations. 


Peruvian sugar producers have estimated that the 1955 crop will be the 
largest in history, 646,000 metric tons as compared with last year's record 
crop of 637,000 metric tons. The matter of sale of sugar to the U.S. market 
still constitutes a burning issue in official circles. The visit of Henry 
Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, to Peru on 
November 20 occasioned an outbreak of protests against the current 52,000- 
quota for export to the United States. The prevailing attitude is that the 
reluctance of the United States to raise the Peruvian quota or to allow Peru 
to contribute to the quota that El Salvador failed to meet this year was 
intended to force Peru to subscribe to the International Sugar Agreement. The 
situation, which has caused hard feeling between Peru and the United States 
for several months, was relieved somewhat during October when the United States 
increased the estimate of consumption and, consequently, promised Peru a 
higher quota. Further good feeling was created in November by Holland, who 
offered to propose to the U.S. Congress that the Peruvian quota be tripled 
after 1956. This seemed unlikely in view of the refusal of Peru to join the 


International Sugar Agreement. 





Construction of the steel plant at Chimbote is progressing according to 
schedule, and the project is expected to be finished by November 1956. French 
interests supply financial backing and technical personnel. Some $10 million 
of the estimated total cost of $25 million have already been spent in the 
construction of the steel plant and the allied Candén de Pato hydroelectric 
project some 80 miles up the Santa valley. Initial yearly production will be 
60,000 tons with the capacity for considerable expansion. [Iron ore will be 
supplied by the Marcona Mining Co., a U.S. firm operating in southern Peru 
which currently ships ore to the United States. The hydroelectric plant is 


expected to begin supplying power by July 1957. 








— 


Construction has begun on a 95-million-sol cement factory at the port of 
Pacasmayo in Libertad Department. The plant, financed by the Portland Cement 
company, is scheduled for completion by November 1956, and will produce 100,000 


metric tons annually. 


Newsprint production is scheduled to increase materially by 1956, and it 
is expected that Peru will make contributions of that commodity to the world 


s | 
narket. 


BOLIVIA 


Two political factions met during November in preparation for next year's 
election (H.A.R., VIII: p. 376). They were the Movimiento Nacional 
Revolucionario, led by President Paz Estenssoro, and the Partido Obrero 
Revolucionario, a Trotskyite organization. Plans were also being made for the 
formation of an opposition organization, the Partido Revolucionario Popular. 
Until the first convention, not yet scheduled, when supporters of the latter 
movement will have an opportunity to choose leaders, the group will be headed 
by Prof. Alcides Alvarado, José Ninez Rosales, an engineer, and Luis Rivas, a 


businessman. 


Bolivia is continuing its effort to increase industrial production and 
efficiency (H.A.R., VIII: p. 425). During November several speakers urged 
labor to enhance production, while workers countered by askirg for increased 
representation in the government. On the third anniversary of the nationali- 
zation or the large tin mines, Mirister of Mines Mario Torres commended the 
workers for their loyalty to the Faz Estenssoro government, but asked that an 
effort be made to halt the recent decline in output. Bolivia's Central Labor 
Union, a major supporter of Paz Estenssoro, asked for more representation in 
the government than the four members they now have in the cabinet and also 


requested the nationalization of the railroads and a state monopoly on 
essential imports. 


Paz Estenssoro's most recent method of increasing Bolivian productivity 
was to put less emphasis on tin and more on petroleum. He invited capitalists, 
both foreign and domestic, to invest in the Bolivian petroleum industry on 
terms which would reserve for the government 30-35% of the net profits, 11% of 
the crude oil produced, and a small rental for the land. Previously the 
Bolivian Government held a monopoly of the crude oil industry. 


A documentary film designed to encourage foreign investment in Bolivia is 
being planned by the government with the help of Point-Four officials. Jean 
Manzon, French-born photographer, long resident in Brazil, is scheduled to make 
the film, The Bolivian Government allotted $100,000 for the project. 


Continued migration to the eastern lowlands (H.A.R., VIII: p. 425) is 
being encoureged in Bolivia. The Inter-Governmental Committee for European 


Migration, st the request of the United States, is sponsoring the movement. 

The first colonists will include about 150 families each from overcrowded 
Okinawa and Italy. Some Bolivians also are moving eastward despite difficul- 
ties in adjusting to the hot lowlands. Okinawans and Italians are expected to 
be efficient and adaptable, and it is hoped that they will play a major part in 
helping settlers from the other countries make the adjustment to the new 
Situation. However, the colonists are to have a guaranteed compensation in 
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ease the project fails. At present, the Bolivian Government and the Migration 
rommittee are discussing this compensation and the financial aspects of the 


operation. 


The improved economic conditions in this region resulted in the establish- 
ment of the first North American bank for the lowland region. New York 
foreign exchange specialists, Deak and Company, opened the Commercial and 
Industrial Bank in Santa Cruz at the request of the Bolivian Government. 


CHILE 


The inflation problem continued to plague Chile and to dominate the 
political as well as the economic scene throughout November. Between 
October 1954 and October 1955 the cost of living rose 76%. President Carlos 
Ibanez, speaking before a group of military officers, called the inflation a 
‘crisis of growth" and warned that the difficulty of the country was moral and 
not material. The “boom and progress crisis" was caused, he said, by the 
rapid growth of the country. Nevertheless the government took steps to halt 
the inflationary trend. President Ibdénez, presumably with the cooperation of 
the much-criticized American firm of economic consultants, Klein and Sachs 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 481), drafted a program of economic reform bills which he 
submitted to Congress in November. The plans called for an end to the practice 
of yearly readjustments of wages and salaries to catch up with the spiraling 
cost of living. It was proposed that pay raises should not exceed 50% of the 
cost-of-living increase. Proposed laws contemplated price freezing, minimum 
wages, prison terms for profiteers and other “economic criminals,” and a 


reduction of government employees. 


Chile's powerful workers’ organization, the Single Center of Chilean 
Workers (CUTCH), described the plans as "monstrous" and proposed the immediate 
organization of pressure on Congress not to pass the bills. The Chilean 
Government Employees Association also announced a campaign throughout Chile 
against the anti-inflation plans. Various medical personnel in the National 
Health Service struck against the single wage scale bill on November 15. The 
3,500 physicians of the Chilean National Health Service would resign, 
announced the Chilean Medical College, should the wage bill violate the pro- 
visions of the professional employee statute. The Chilean Teachers 
Association threatened a work stoppage to support their rejection of the bill. 





On November 17, President Ibanez met with Juan Antonio Colma, president of 
the United Conservative party, and Hugo Zepeda, Liberal party president, to ask 
support of their parties, which together hold a majority in both houses of 
Congress, for passage of the bills. It was reported that both men had agreed 
with some of the President's ideas but had rejected others, though admitting 
that drastic measures were needed to forestall the threatened disaster should 
the inflation continue unchecked. Senator Eduardo Frei of the Falange party 
told President Ibanez that considerable resistance in the social and political 
fields could be expected, since the bills were introduced at a most inopportune 
time after the majority of employees and laborers had been promised wage 


increases. On November 22, the Senate rejected the “economic crime" bill. In 


the face of such opposition, President Ibanez signed a decree which established 
ceiling prices for 32 additional staple consumer goods. This move was 
interpreted as the first step toward the freezing of prices, salaries, and 


wages by executive decree. 
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Measures to curb inflation recommended by the Klein-Sachs mission, in 
addition to the elimination of 21,000 of the government's present 200,000 
employees, included the turning over to private enterprise of semi-official 
public utility companies now receiving government subsidies, and the gradual 


adoption of a free rate of exchange. 


On November 11, President Ibanez, who celebrated his 78th birthday on 
November 3, and Finance Minister Oscar Herrera signed a bill which granted a 
compensatory bonus, equal to 35% of their salaries, to the 211,000 public 
functionaries, and a 300,000 peso bonus to retired personnel. The raise was 
expected to cost about $5 million per year. The bill provides for higher 
taxes On production to meet the outlay. 


On November 6, Minister of Defense, Col. Benjamin Videla, in a cele- 
bration commemorating the 15th anniversary of the decree fixing Chile's 
territorial claims in the Antarctic, reasserted the country's claim to 
territory and waters within the geographic sector formed by the 53rd and 90th 
meridians west of Greenwich. The decree, issued on November 6, 1940, by 
President Pedro Aguirre Cerda, was based on: the Spanish colonial adminis- 
trative attachment of Antarctic regions to the Captaincy General of Chile; the 
letter O'Higgins sent from exile to British Naval Captain Auckland in 1831; 
and the Chilean Government's action in 1906 formulating articles on the 
Antarctic and the presentation of them to international jurists. The Foreign 
Ministry announced, however, that it would continue its agreement with Great 
Britain and Argentina not to send warships to the Antarctic except on routine 
maneuvers to relieve its garrisons there. 


Freedom of the press exists in Chile, the Inter-American Press Association 
reported on November 1 at its llth annual meeting in New Orleans. 


Copper prices, which are to a great extent an indication of the prosperity 
of Chile, fluctuated slightly throughout November due to threats of work 
stoppages in Chilean mines. By the end of the month, however, prices had 
approximately regained their former highs of November 1, which were 43¢ per 
pound on the American market and 45¢ per pound on the London market. Strikes 
were threatened to demonstrate hostility to the copper code in its present 
form; none was called, however. The absence of serious prolonged interruptions 
in copper production up to November resulted in a 20% increase in Chile's 
copper output this year compared with 1954. Chile is expected to earn at least 
$70 million more from copper in 1955 than in 1954, according to the New York 
Journal of Commerce. Under-secretary of Mines Carlos Ruiz expressed the hope 
that Chile could increase its copper production next year by about 50%. 
Production this year, he stated, would be approximately 420,000 tons; in 1956 
he hoped production would reach 605,000 tons. The New York Journal of 
Commerce, however, reported that Chilean technicians expected copper production 
to increase at least 20,000 tons. A customs report from the port of Valparaiso 
showed an increase of copper exports by 27,000 metric tons during the first ten 


months of 1955 as compared to the 1954 figure. 





The Chilean Copper Department has approved an agreement between its repre- 
sentatives in New York and the Anaconda Copper Company for regular sales of 
copper to Europe from the plants at Chuquicamata and Potrerillos. An office of 
the Copper Department will be set up in Antofagasta to maintain constant 
contact with the large copper mines. The Ministry of Mines announced on 
November 15 that, in spite of the proximity of the American copper markets, 
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three-fourths of Chile's copper exports would go to the European market because 
e higher prices. On November 15, the workers of El Teniente mine of the 

praden Copper company were granted a 7% wage increase, the ninth increase 
ranted by the company in the last 1l months. Wage increases during this 

~eriod have amounted to a total of 884. 


The improvement which took place in Chile's copper situation during 1955 
was reflected in trade. Official statistics reported total exports for the 
first seven months at the equivalent of $256.8 million and imports at 
$219.3 million, leaving a favorable trade balance of $37.5 million. This 
compares very well with exports of $178.2 million, imports of $175.9 million, 
and a net trade balance of $2.3 million for the same period of 1954. Chile 
signed a new payments agreement with Bolivia on November 10 which was expected 
to increase trade between the two countries to $5 million. Bolivia will 
export gasoline, tin, lead and fruit to Chile, in exchange for such items as 
nitrates, iron, glass and wine. Reciprocal notes on regulations governing 
imports carried on the Arica-La Paz and Iquique-Oruro railways were also 


signed and exchanged. 


Trade figures released by the British Embassy in Santiago showed that 
trade between Chile and Great Britain increased 100% during the first seven 
months of 1955. The increase was due partly to copper. 


Oscar Aglero, technical consultant of Chile's largest pharmaceuticals 
manufacturer, Laboratorios Chile, announced on November 2 that the company hai 
received a loan of $100,000 in machinery and equipment from the Lederle 
Laboratories division of the American Cynamid Company to help in the con- 
struction of a $2.3 million plant at Santiago for the making of antibiotic 
drugs. The plant, construction of which was expected to begin during November, 
will produce aureomycin and achromycin and certain bismuth, silver, calciun, 


sodium and arsenical drugs and chemicals. 


On November 12, President Ibanez officially opened Chile's first oil 
refinery, located at Concén, 12 miles north of Valparaiso. The new plant, 
which actually has been in experimental operation since 1954, is to represent 
the first step toward Chile's “independence” from foreign oil imports. Wells 
near the Straits of Magellan will supply about 50% of the crude oil to be 
processed. The plant, which has an annual capacity of one million cubic 
meters, was planned and built under supervision of M. W. Kellogg and Company 
of the United States. No foreign loans were contracted for its construction. 


Samuel C. Waugh, president of the export-Import Bank, said that the 
institution was “actively considering" a loan totaling $ih million which was 
requested by the Anglo-Lautaro nitrate firm, predominantly owned by U.S. 
private capital, for modernization and expansion of the nitrate industry in 
Chile. The complete program is expected to cost $25 million. The Bank is also 
giving active consideration to a loan requested by the Tarapacé and Antofagasta 
Nitrate Company, a large Chilean-owned firm, to improve its facilities. The 
Ministers of Economy & Finance and of Public Works, U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State Henry Holland, and Samuel Waugh met in Santiago on November 29. Finance 
and Economy Minister Oscar Herrera said that the Holland mission had offered 
support for the Chilean Government's plans for expansion of the nitrate and 
copper industries. This aid, he added, would take concrete form through the 





granting by the Export-Import Bank of a loan totaling $120 million. "Chile 
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{ll not ask Mr. Holland or the U.S. Government for anything," said Herrera, 
put "if the U.S. Government offers any aid to Chile, our country could not 


refuse the offer." 


The U.S. Commerce Department announced that thanks to industrial progress 
"hile now exports basic iron and steel products, semi-manufactured copper, 
lumber, and processed goods. The country approaches self-sufficiency in pulp 
and paper requirements, and supplies all or most of its own needs for cement, 
slassware, chinaware, furniture and standard sizes of tires and tubes. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Eduardo Lonardi's provisional government was replaced by that of Chief of 
Staff General Pedro Eugenio Aramburu, 52, on November 13. The task of welding 
a coalition of civilians and military ranging from right wing clericals to 
liberals proved too great for Lonardi. Apparently to conciliate the liberals, 
Army Minister General Ledén Bengoa, a target for the liberals because of his 
lenient policy toward Perén collaborators, was replaced by Generel Arturo 
Ossorio Arana on November 9. On November 12, Lonardi's conservative 
supporters were placated by the resignation of liberal Minister of Justice and 
Interior Eduardo Busso. He resigned upon learning that the double ministry 
was to be separated, and that he could continue only as Minister of Justice. 
The appointment of Bernardo Velar de Irigoyen, and Luis Maria de Pablo Pardo, 
voth Catholic nationalists, to the posts of Justice and Interior respectively 
was considered a clerical victory. Busso's departure brought threats of 
resignation from most of the National Consultative Committee members, who were 
hurriedly called together by Vice President Isaac Rojas, its titular chairman. 
He failed to dissuade them, and the Committee's resignation, signed by all 
except the two Unidn Federal Demécrata Cristiana members, stated that only by 
resigning could it reaffirm the democratic faith that had inspired its 


formation. 


On November 12 and 13, a series of meetings among the military ministers 
and other high functionaries, including Alfredo Palacios who hurried back from 
Uruguay, indicated a full-blown crisis. Observers said that Lonardi was told 
to get rid of rightists or resign. The issue was resolved on the afternoon of 
November 13, when General Aramburu assumed the presidency. He stated that the 
revolution was once more firmly on the path to real democracy, and said that 
he saw no need to seek recognition from foreign governments since there had 
been no overthrow, simply a change of leadership. He immediately named Army 
Minister Arana, Navy Minister Hartung, Air Minister Abrahim, and Vice Presi- 
dent Rojas as a junta with legislative and executive powers, and reappointed 
Busso as Minister of Justice and Acting Minister of Interior. Incidentally, 
Palacios planned to resign as Ambassador to Uruguay because he feared misuse 
of the junta's powers. He changed his mind after conferring with Aramburu, 
and gave the new government his blessing. 





Some Argentines considered the change in government as important as the 
revolution itself because it was a "triumph of democratic orientation." They 
felt that the replacement of Mario Amadeo by Luis A. Podesta Costa as Foreign 
Minister, and the return of Busso helped assure this orientation. The New 
York Times viewed Lonardi's ouster as a first-round victory for pro-democratic 
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forces, adding that Aramburu's energetic, moderate, and democratic character- 
istics “augur well for the future." Meanwhile, Lonardi stated that his health 
nad nothing to do with his departure, but that his resignation had been ordered 
vy "a part of the Armed Forces," while his Transport Minister, General Juan 
José Uranga, labeled the coup as treason. It was erroneously reported that 
Lonardi had been arrested; actually, he lived quietly with his family until 
November 29, when he sailed for the U.S. to be treated for his stomach 


eondition. 





The National Consultative Committee met with Rojas on November 14 and 
decided to support Aramburu's government. The Committee had been influential in 
ousting Lonardi and represented a cross-section of pro-democratic political 
currents; its support greatly strengthened Aramburu's position. On November 23, 
the Committee began the study of the revocation of the 1949 constitution. 
Apparently the majority of the members favor the restoration of the previous 
constitution. The Committee was also expected to study a government plan for 
annulling existing election lists and devising new ones. 


On November 24, the government abolished the repressive State Security Law 
which allowed the use of almost unlimited police powers. Generals Franklin 
Lucero and Humberto Sosa Molina, detained in October but later freed, were 
placed under precautionary arrest on November 22. The action was said to be 
part of Aramburu's plan to restrict the activities of Peronistas. The 
confusing situation of the Secretariat of Press and Cultural Affairs was 
finally cleared up by Aramburu on November 21 with the appointment of Adolfo 
Lanis as Presidential Press Secretary. He was also given the task of 
liquidating the secretariat which had been built by Perdén into a 1,400-man 
propaganda machine. Pro-Franco Juan Carlos Goyeneche had been appointed chief 
of the secretariat, and had been reportedly replaced on October 2 by Lanis, who 
was to reorganize the office (H.A.R., VIII: p. 484). Goyeneche, however, had 
apparently been kept on as Press Secretary, and the plans to reform the 
secretariat were held in abeyance. During the crisis preceding Lonardi's fall 
Goyeneche was finally dismissed. On November 13, he was ordered arrested for 
having destroyed the records of his direction of the Perén regime's publicity 
campaign in Spain and Latin America during 1948. Lanis, after dissolving the 
secretariat, was simply to act as liaison between the President's office and 


the press. 





Raul Prebisch, assured by Aramburu that he would continue as economic 
advisor, said that many retail price controls would be lifted and that the 
system of controlled agricultural prices would be discontinued. A system of 
minimum price supports was to be introduced in 1956. To help free foreign 
trade from government restrictions the IAPI (Instituto Argentino para la 
Promocién del Intercambio) was to be abolished, and plans for its liquidation 
were being developed. Henry F. Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, and Samuel Waugh, president of the Export-Import Bank, 
arrived in Buenos Aires on November 30. They were feted by Ambassador Nufer at 
a U.S. Embassy reception attended by Aramburu, Rojas, and other Argentines. 
Holland's reception was not completely friendly, however. Leaflets protesting 
his visit and attacking U.S.. "imperialism" were widely distributed in Buenos 
Aires the day he arrived. It was assumed that the chief purpose of the visit 
was the discussion of a loan by the Bank, which had approved a $60 million loan 
last March. Argentina's political difficulties caused postponement of the loan, 
but expectations were high that the loan could still be negotiated. 
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Y.P.F. (Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales) officials continued to maintain 
that Y.P.F. can double oil production if foreign exchange can be made available 
+o buy equipment and obtain technical aid. It was pointed out that Argentina 
has had only a small part of its area surveyed for petroleum, yet known 
reserves total 4.5 million cubic feet. Argentina's present needs are about 
400 million cubic feet of which it imports about 250 million. Lonardi 
maintained before he fell that petroleum resources would have to be developed 


vy Argentine capital. 


During November important measures were taken to implement the decrees 
freeing exchange operations, and devaluating the peso (H.A.R., VIII: p. 483). 
lew regulations limited the use of the official 18-peso-to-the-dollar rate to 
imports of fuel, medicines, and essential industrial goods, and required that 
permits be obtained. Other imports can enter without permits at the so-called 
free exchange rate which during November varied between 31 and 35 pesos to the 
dollar. A sliding scale of surcharges, up to 20 pesos per dollar on some 
automobile items, will be imposed on imports paid for at the free rate. The 
surcharges will be deposited in the Fund for the Recovery of the National 
Economy to be used primarily to subsidize agricultural production and to 
cushion the impact of rising prices. It is felt that the surcharges will also 
serve to restrict non-essential imports, help avoid sharp peso fluctuation, and 
protect national industries. The principal export items such as wool, meat, 
meat products, hides, grains, and dairy products are to be exported at the 
official rate. Retention taxes varying from 10% to 25% will be charged on all 
items exported at the official rate, the proceeds of which will also go into 
the Fund for the Recovery of the National Economy. Items not included in the 
above category are to be exported at the free exchange rate and are not subject 


to retention taxes. 


In spite of political dislocations, the economy had some bright spots. 
The volume of business in food distribution, department store sales, metal 
goods, electrical goods, and some rubber goods was higher for the third quarter 
of 1955 than for the same period last year. Maize production was somewhat 
lower, but was expected to rise in 1956. Wheat and wool, low this year, were 
expected to be even lower in 1956 due to drought. Meat exports were expected 
to increase for the remainder of 1955, and, since cattle population is high, 
prospects are good for 1956. The new non-restrictive policy of the government 
was expected to help increase exports significantly in 1956. 


The general strike called for midnight November 1 by C.G.T. (Confederacién 
General del Trabajo) officials ended less than an hour later. Observers 
suggested that the C.G.T. leaders realized the futility of challenging the 
government since their control of orgenized labor was partial at best. The net 
result was a postponement of the final elimination of pro-Peronistas. This 
came when they decided on an all-out challenge to Aremburu barely 24 hours 
efter he had taken power. Aramburu had plainly stated that political strike 
action would not be tolerated, but the pro-Peronista labor chiefs called for an 
indefinite general strike to begin at midnight on November 14. The government, 
matching threat with action, readied troops in strategic areas, named inter- 
ventors for La Prensa and El Lider (again using its original name after being 
called Diario de los Trabajadores ores for a short time in October), declared the 
strike illegal, and threatened strikers with loss of jobs. The strike was 
temporarily effective in the meat packing and metal working industries, 
especially in Avellaneda and Rosario, but anti-Peronistas in control of the 
transport and commercial unions ignored it, assuring the operation of essential 
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services. On November 16, the government seized direct control of the C.G.T. 
by appointing Navy Captain Alberto Patrén as interventor and by using troops to 
take over the headquarters building. The order entailed the removal of all 
leaders Of the central organization and its affiliated unions, and prompted the 
deposed C.G.T. chiefs toissue a statement calling off the strike. 


Although the C.G.T. had been rendered technically without authority to 
act, on November 22 it was learned that a general walkout was being furtively 
organized by pro-Peronista labor groups. New Labor Minister Ratil Migone 
announced that the Armed Forces would "guarantee freedom to work," and warned 
thet interruption of production by workers or by employers would be considered 
treason. Incidentally, the appointment of Migone as Minister of Labor was 
acclaimed by many as a happy one. Serafino Romualdi, assistant secretary 
general of ORIT (Organizacién Regional Interamericana de Trabajo) said that 
Migone was a firm believer in free trade unionism and that his appointment 
"typifies the strong democratic orientation" of Aramburu's government. 


After a much publicized trip in a Paraguayan army plane, Perdén arrived in 
Panama on November 6. He spent two deys in the deluxe El Panama Hotel, then 
moved to the inexpensive U.S.-run Hotel Washington in Coldén, pleading shortage 
of funds. Questioned about reports that he had $5 million in Switzerland, 
Perén joked that if it were true he would already be in Europe. He added that 
he now has to work for a living and that he hopes to sell his book. A justifi- 
cation of his policies, the book is to be called Fuerza como la Derecha de las 
Bestias (Force is the Right of Beasts), which prompted Alberto Gainza Paz to 


say that it must be an autobiography. 








Appellate Judge Luis Botet issued formal orders for the arrest of Perén, 
ex-Interior Minister Borlenghi, now in Cuba, ex-Tax Collector Sail Gonzdlez 
Ruiz, who is in the Panama Embassy in Buenos Aires, and others on the grounds 
that they formed an illegal association to commit common crimes. If it can be 
established that a political exile is guilty of a criminal offense, the right 
of asylum is not binding. However, in Perdén's case Panama would have to agree 
to extradition, and spokesmen there said no request for extradition had been 
received. Meanwhile, in Buenos Aires, work continued on the dismantling of the 
Eva Perén monument, and the removal of the huge statues of the Perdéns atop the 
building that was to be the headquarters of the Eva Perdén Foundation. 
Incidentally, Time reported another. mystery solved. The body of Evita was 
found in a doubly sealed room in the C.G.T. headquarters. 


The dissolution of the Peronista party on November 30 along with the 
earlier seizure of La Prensa and the C.G.T. virtually wiped out Perdén's 
legacies. Suffering harassment under Lonardi, the party had been ordered to 
drop the name Peronista in October, and most of its leaders were jailed, but 
the organization had not been destroyed. Aramburu's decree abolished both the 
male and female branches of the party on the grounds that Argentina could not 
regain democracy unless the principal political elements of Perdén's totalitari- 
anism were eliminated. The decree ordered all property of the party placed 
under the charge of the Interior Ministry until a decision should be made 


concerning its disposal. 


The hopes of healing the split in the Radical party appeared to fade. The 
right wing unionista faction continued to say that Arturo Frondizi, National 
Committee chairman, was the main obstacle to unification. Further difficulties 
were reflected by the postponement again of internal party elections until 
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December 11. The Socialist party, however, appeared to be gathering force. It 
had reestablished organizations in all provinces, and had formed a youth branch 
as well as a women's branch of the party. 


La Prensa was returned to the Paz family late in November. Early in the 
month most observers saw little hope of such action since the Lonardi govern- 
ment had done no more than place a government administrator in charge of the 
daily's financial affairs. On November 14, the new government, in dealing with 
the general strike, "intervened" both La Prensa and El Lider, but plans for the 
paper remained vague until November 18, ° when newsmen were told that "urgent and 
preferential consideration" was being given to the case. On November 30, the 
government issued the decrees declaring unconstitutional Perén's expropriation 
law, withdrawing the government from judicial proceedings on the legality of 
the expropriation, and creating the conditions necessary to return the property 
to its original owners. The measures did not, however, preclude future court 
review of the financial position of La Prensa. 





Meanwhile, Gainza Paz, due to arrive in Buenos Aires on December 1, said 
he could not be certain how much reorganization would be needed, but that the 
doors would be open to all loyal employees. Gainza Paz praised the U.S. press 
and especially the Inter-American Press Association for their constant support 
of his right to the newspaper. The decree allowing La Prensa to be returned 
coincided, not unintentionally according to some, with the visit of Henry F. 
Holland to Buenos Aires. One interpretation held that the action was designed 
to prove to the U.S. that talk of freedom and democracy had substance. 


El Intransigente, the Radical daily of Salta back in the hands of owner 
David Michel Torino, was due to reappear. La Vanguardia, the Socialist paper 
which reopened in October, was hampered by scarcities of newsprint and printing 
facilities. On November 20, the Communist party declared that its tabloid La 
Hora would reappear shortly. However, at a press conference on November 29, 
Aramburu spoke of outlawing the party, which made the possibility of again 
publishing the paper remote. This, too, was interpreted as having a connection 
with the visit of Holland. By month's end all newspapers except El Lider were 
free of government supervision, but the problems of publishing were far from 
solved. The short supply of newsprint and machinery seriously handicapped 
publishers. ‘Rising world newsprint costs coupled with devaluation in Argentina 
were expected to force publishers to raise newspaper prices. In addition they 
were not expected to reap much profit, since the law limiting newspaper size 
was to be fully enforced. 








Just before Lonardi's fall the Catholic hierarchy demanded that the laws 
legalizing divorce and prostitution be revoked, and that religious instruction 
be reinstated in state schools. Lonardi suggested that such questions wait. 
Observers felt that Lonardi sidestepped because of the conviction that most 
Argentines favored the measures criticized by the Church, despite their having 
been Perén-sponsored. To set the record straight the Church composed a 
pastoral letter denying collaboration with Perdén and pleading for unity. The 
letter was to be read in all churches. The hierarchy also denied fostering 
political groups, maintaining that the clergy and lay organizations place the 
Church first and politics second. They were embarrassed shortly after Aramburu 
took power by the arrest of three Catholic priests in Buenos Aires for dis- 
tributing leaflets attacking the new government. 
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General opinion held that Church figures had no part in the overthrow of 
Lonardi; however, Aramburu's government appeared to be favoring the more 
liberal elements of the hierarchy. Special favor was shown to the liberal 
bishop of Temnos, Miguel de Andrea, at a luncheon in his honor attended by 
Aramburu and Rojas. Aramburu also held a conference with Father Carlos 
Cuchetti and Msgr. Gustavo Franceschi, both knownfor their strong anti-Peroniste 
convictions. A vague rumor of a concordat with the Vatican was thought to be 
connected with reports that General Videla Balaguer, interventor of the 
province of Cordoba, and rumored out of favor with Aramburu, would resign in 
order to become Ambassador to the Vatican. It was not made clear why a new 
ambassador should be sent to replace Maximo Etchecopar, who had just presented 
his credentials to the Pope on November 12. 





URUGUAY 


Luis Batlle Berres, president of the National Council of Uruguay, was 
authorized by a joint session of the Uruguayan Congress to make an official 
visit to the United States during December. It was expected that this good- 
will tour would not only strengthen political ties between the two countries, 
but might also bring about better economic relations. 


The Inter-American Press Association, in its llth annual meeting held in 
New Orleans, reported that there is freedom of the press in Uruguay. Maximo 
Romulo Martin, editor of El Bien Piblico of Montevideo, reported to the 
Association that Uruguay "has made good and correct use of that freedom," and 
operates on the principle that "to a greater freedom corresponds a greater 
responsibility." A World Congress of newspapermen will meet in Montevideo 
next February. An international seminar in public administration was held in 
Montevideo under the auspices of the United Nations. 





After carefully considering the effects of the devaluation of the 
Argentine peso, the Uruguayan Government decided not to modify existing 
exchange rates. Francisco Forteza, president of the Bank of the Republic, 
explained that the Argentine devaluation has not influenced world prices nor 
affected the types of products which Uruguay exports. The decision was made 
despite the possibility that trade and tourism between Uruguay and Argentina 


would be reduced. 


Negotiations with Argentina for the purchase of 60,000 head of cattle to 
supplement packing operations were discontinued. Despite a continued decline 
in livestock population since 1951, it has been determined that there is a 
sufficient number of cattle on hand to meet immediate requirements. Heavy 
rains have improved the feed situation which was becoming critical. Formal 
approval has been given for the export of 250,000 tons of wheat and 40,000 tons 
of flour to Brazil. A commercial treaty signed between Uruguay and Czecho- 
Slovakia provides for reciprocal most-favored-nation privileges in customs 
duties and related taxes. The most-favored-nation clause is designed to 
maintain equality of treatment by assuring the nation involved that it will be 
treated as favorably as the nation that is most favored. 


PARAGUAY 


Perén's sudden departure from Paraguay, according to the Uruguayan paper 
Accion, resulted from a conflict with a priest. The priest had read a pastoral 
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letter from the bishop of Villarrica, which informed all parishoners that 
Perén had been excommunicated for the atrocities that he had committed against 
the Church. At Perdén's request, the Paraguayan Minister of the Interior had 
the priest apprehended. A popular reaction developed against the ex-dictator, 
who immediately requested permission to leave the country. 


A memorandum, prepared by Justo Prieto, vice-president of the Liberal 
party, and presented at the annual meeting of the Inter-American Press Associ- 
ation, presents the following points on the status of the press in Paraguay: 

1) Freedom of the press, of assembly, and of communication does not exist in 
Paraguay. 2) The Undersecretariat of the Press was patterned after the same 
pody in the Peroniste regime, with men trained in Argentina. 3) No oppo- 
sition paper exists. 4) Correspondents cannot transmit any news that is not 
approved by the government. 5) Radio broadcasting is under direct censorship 


of the Under-Secretariat of the Press. 


Anfbal Argtiello, correspondent of the Associated Press and Time magazine 
in Asuncién, was arrested after he allegedly obtained an interview with Peron. 
In answer to a request for Argliello's release, directed to President 
Stroessner by the Inter-American Press Association, the Paraguayan Embassy in 
Washington asserted that the action was directed against a Paraguayan citizen 
who was attempting to disturb inter-American relations, and that there is no 


censorship in Paraguay. 


The Paraguayan Government invited diplomats and newsmen from Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina and the United States to visit the Chaco area to see for 
themselves that a concentration camp for political prisoners does not exist 
there or anywhere else in the country. Argentina and the United States 
declined to participate in the observation committee and the proposed visit 
was cancelled. The invitation apparently developed in response to public 
demonstrations in Buenos Aires by Paraguayan political exiles requesting the 
abolition of concentration camps in Paraguay. Meanwhile, another leader of 
the Liberal party, Cristébal Caniza, was deported, and two others, José de la 
Cruz Franco and Gualterio Mercado, were jailed. 


The Paraguayan Government has accepted, in principle, the proposal to 
build an oil line across the Chaco and a refinery on the Paraguay River. This 
Oil line would make Bolivian oil available to Paraguay and Uruguay. A law has 
been passed to attract private foreign capital to assist in the economic 
development of Paraguay. Among other benefits conceded to investors are 
exemption from customs, waiver of incorporation taxes, a 25% reduction in 
income taxes, and foreign exchange to transmit interest and dividends up to 
204 of registered capital each year. These privileges are granted for as long 


as 1O years. 





BRAZIL 


November was marked by the turmoil of a continuous politico-military 
crisis. The Army proved in a two-part "preventive coup" that it is still the 
final political arbiter in Brazil. Unlike the armies in most of Latin America, 
however, the Brazilian Army is also "the defender of the constitution.” 
November saw a majority of the people, the Army and Congress determined to 
have President-elect Juscelino Kubitschek and Vice President-elect Joao (Jango) 
Goulart inaugurated on January 31 as scheduled. The New York Times wrote 
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editorially on November 23 that "if this determination is kept in mind, recent 
events are clear enough." Four days later, however, the paper changed its 
mind and stated that the month witnessed "one of the most tangled political 
situations Brazil has ever experienced.” 


November began with Brazil's politicians and many political-minded 
officers of the Armed Forces even more bitterly divided than before the 
October 3 election. On November 1, fierce factionalism was unleashed at the 
funeral in Rio of popular Gen. Canrobert Pereira da Costa, attended by War 
Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott, 61, and top military and civilian leaders. 
Brilliant Col. Jurandir Bizarria Mamede, leader of the anti-Kubitschek, anti- 
Goulart clique of colonels which caused Vargas“s suicide, made an incendiary 
speech. Mamede deliberately quoted fiery anti-Vargas, pro-coup declarations 
made by Gen. Canrobert while president of the potent Club Militar. Claiming 
to speak for a majority of the Club, Mamede tried to provoke the long-agitated 
coup against the Vargas heirs. His inflammatory speech sent the national 
political temperature soaring as journalists and radio commentators took 


sides. 


The weak caretaker regime of President Joao Café Filho was thrown into 
turmoil. Café's cabinet and staff were largely comprised of men opposed to 
Vargas and his protegés Kubitschek and Goulart. Some of them sided with 
numerous Navy and Air Force officers who were collaborating with Uniao 
Democratica Nacional (U.D.N.) politicians led by vociferous Deputy Carlos 
lacerda. Lacerda had demanded a coup for months in his Rio daily Tribuna da 
Imprense and on the air. Lacerda's group formed the subversive Lantern Club 
in Rio to promote a golpe (coup). Lacerda and big Rio dailies like OQ Globo 
and Diario de Noticias hailed Mamede's speech, which was assailed by Correio 
da Manha, Diario Carioca and other "legalist" papers. Press and politics were 
similarly split in Sao Paulo, 0 Estado de Sao Paulo being golpista (pro-coup). 














President Café Filho's prestige declined greatly in 1955 due to 
indecision and because he surrounded himself with minority groups opposed by 
the majority in Congress. The latter is made up of the two parties founded by 
Vargas--the Partido Social Democratico (P.S.D.) of Kubitschek and the Partido 
Trabalhista Brasileiro (P.T.B.) headed by Goulart. Café was wrestling with 
the crisis caused by Mamede when, on November 3, he suffered a heart attack 
and was put for a day under an oxygen tent. Naturally, his foes labeled it "a 
political heart attack," despite the affidavit of a group of noted physicians. 
They prescribed several weeks of rest for the 56-year-old chief executive. 
Therefore, on November 8, Café asked Congress to induct as Acting President 
the presiding officer of the Chamber of Deputies, Carlos Luz, 61, consti- 
tutionally next in line. The constitution lets Congress determine what 


constitutes presidential incapacity. 


The same day Luz took the oath and moved into Catete Palace, where the 
modest Café worked but refused to live. Because Luz belonged to the anti- 
Kubitschek wing of the P.S.D. in Minas Gerais, his accession aroused the / 
political majority to crisis pitch. Luz's first act tended to confirm the 
fear that he was part of the Lacerda conspiracy. Luz, after conferring with 
the hospitalized Café, rashly announced he was not punishing Col. Mamede for 
violating the ban of War Minister Lott on political pronouncements. Gen. Lott 
took Luz's challenge as personal, as an insult to the Army, and as notice of 
intention to plot with the disaffected elements of the Navy, Air Force and 


U.D.N. 
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Gen. Lott moved swiftly to oust Luz. Late on November 11, Lott resigned 
as War Minister. From his home he organized an "anti-coup" against the 
golpistas by phoning the "legalist-constitutionalist"” generals. In the rainy 
pre-dawn hours Rio swarmed with armored vehicles and soldiers ready to seize 
the government. Luz's police and federal security officers were replaced. 
Rio police chief Col. Geraldo Menezes Cortes was arrested as a member of the 
Lantern Club. Kubitschek was in Minas Gerais most of the month and Goulart 
at his southern ranch. Officers loyal to Lott let Luz flee first to the Navy 
Ministry and then aboard a cruiser with Lacerda and Navy Minister Amorim do 
Vale. Despite some shelling by the Army's Copacabana Fort, the Navy's two 
chief warships sailed for Santos. The heavy firing frightened Rio residents 
who feared an outbreak similar to the civil war of 1894 between the Army and 
Navy. Lott took over the government without casualties but things looked bad 


briefly between the Army and the Air Force. 


Gen. Eduardo Gomes, Air Minister and U.D.N. leader, fortified two air 
bases at Rio with sandbags and then flew to Sao Paulo, always against Rio's 
rulers. Gomes conferred there with Governor J&nio Quadros, who, on 
October 3, had backed Gen. Juarez Tavora. (The latter officer fled Rio the 
morning of the anti-coup like various other oppositionists who apparently 
hoped to organize resistance.) Gomes dominated the Cumbica air base just 


east of Sao Paulo city. 


The same morning, Lott sent Gen. Olfmpio Falconieri-Cunha to the Army 
bases east of Cumbica. By dawn trucks of legalist soldiers were rolling by 
the sandbagged gate of the unresisting air base and mounting machine guns in 
the Paulista capital. Lott and Falconieri denied planning to oust Quadros. 
Sao Paulo's Carlos C. V. Cardinal Mota acted as mediator between the sullen 
Paulistas and Lott. Quadros, after declaring he would defend Paulista 
prerogatives and seek cabinet posts, remained cautiously noncommittal. He 
refused, like Governor Cordeiro de Farias of Pernambuco, to announce support 


of the new regime in Rio. 


Lott, aided by Kubitschek's able ally, Deputy José Maria Alkmin (P.S.D. 
of Minas Gerais), on the same day informed Congress of the de facto situation. 
After hours of fierce debate, the majority declared Luz, who was at sea, 
unable to perform his duties, and installed as Acting President the next in 
line constitutionally, i.e., Nereu Ramos, 67, presiding officer of the Senate. 
Ramos took office that afternoon (November 12), immediately naming Lott his 
Minister of War. Ramos is a respected political figure of Santa Catarina and 
was Vice President under Dutra in 1946-50. Although of the P.S.D., Ramos 
opposed Kubitschek on October 3. 


Ramos chose the following cabinet: Foreign Relations, José Carlos de 
Macedo-Soares, elder statesman influential in Sao Paulo where he was soon sent 
to reassure the Paulistas; Labor, Deputy Nelson Omegna, a Protestant laborite 
from Sao Paulo; Navy, Adm. Ant6énio Alves Camara; Air, Gen. Vasco Alves Secco; 
Public Works, Lucas Lopes; Education, Abgar Renault of Minas Gerais; Justice, 
Franciso Menezes Pimentel of Ceara; Finance, Mario Camara; Health, 

Dr. Maurfcio de Medeiros; Agriculture, Eduardo Catalao, a laborite protegé of 
Bahia's pro-Kubitschek Governor Ant6nio Balbino de Carvalho. Mario Caldeira 
Brant of Minas Gerais was named president of the Bank of Brazil. The Ramos 
regime was firmly pro-Kubitschek, containing Kubitschek's men, Lopes, Renault, 


Brant and Omegna. 
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Confusing to foreigners but typically Brazilian, was the capitulation 
and return to Rio on Novenber 13 of Luz, Lacerda and former Justice Minister 
José Prado Kelly. All three were members of the Chamber of Deputies, before 
which Luz explained his actions--something which could hardly happen to a 
Spanish-American ex-President. Lacerda, as the key golpista, sought asylum. 
Four days later, Cuban Ambassador Gabriel Landa, with a huge siren-screaming 
escort, saw Lacerda to the airport and off to Havana and New York. The 
congressional majority threatened to oust Lacerda as a traitor after the 
political police claimed to have seized subversive documents in the files of 
his newspaper and in the Lantern Club. Gen. Eduardo Gomes, Adm. Amorim do 
Vale and other golpista officers got the customary soft, quick Brazilian 
amnesty. Gen. Tavora was twice detained briefly like Col. Menezes Cortes. 
Sol. Mamede, removed from his plush post in the golpista-filled War College 
in Rio, was sent to a provinciel city as a recruiting officer. The easy 
treatment was apparently part of Lott's recipe for restoring army unity in 
the face of continuing tension with the other two services. Lott tiffed 
with Gomes over press accusations that Gomes plotted with Lacerda. Oswaldo 
Aranha was reported helping Kubitschek by pacifying U.D.N. politicians whom 
he had deserted to back Kubitschek. 


Lott recalled to Army duty Gen. Honorato Pradel, on loan to head Sao 
Paulo's state police force, itself a small army. The Paulista legislature, 
after a heated 23-hour session, finally emulated the legislatures of Minas 
Gerais and other states by ratifying congressional action in making Ramos 
Acting President. Luz's War Minister for two days, Gen. Alvaro Fuiza de 
Castro, after a short arrest acknowledged the Ramos regime as did Gen. 
Aleides Etchegoyen, strongly anti-Communist Adm. Carlos Penna-Boto and other 


opposition officers. 


Correio da Manha on November 16 frontpaged a demand that Café Filho 
resign, be impeached as a golpista, or be kept by Congress on sick leave 
until January 31. 





Just as the situation seemed resolved, Brazil became tense again on 
November 21 when Café began Act Two of the continuing crisis by informing 
Congress that his doctors considered him recovered. Café proposed to resume 
the presidency next day with Gomes back as Air Minister, Adm. Amorim do Vale 
as Navy Minister and Marshal Eurico G. Dutra as War Minister in place of 
Lott. Dutra had opposed Kubitschek and Goulart. 


The anti-golpistas reacted energetically. Upon returning that evening 
to his apartment in Copacabana, Café was virtually placed under house arrest, 
cut off by armored vehicles and special troops for several days with his 
telephones disconnected. Café's Labor Minister, Gen. Napoleao Alencastro- 
Guimaraes, back in his Senate seat denounced the treatment of Café. Censor- 
ship was again clamped briefly on all communications, including cables. An 
unscheduled plane from Sao Paulo was seized on reaching Rio as the authori- 
ties feared it might have been sent by Quadros to take Café to Sao Paulo to 


set up a rival regime. 


Congress, fearing that a return to power by Café might cause violence, 
quickly voted him unready to resume his duties. Again tanks, troops and 
machine guns appeared around Catete Palace, key ministries and the two build- 
ings of Congress. There the same debates raged as on November 11 with the 
same vote. Ramos retained the Acting Presidency. But Café was neither 
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deposed nor impeached, keeping his title of President and his salary of 
$0000 a month. Congress in thus gently shelving him reflected the national 
preference for peaceful and more or less constitutional continuity. 


In the month's second crisis Gomes and other opposition leaders visited 
café. Rio's Jaime Cardinal Barros Camara was urged by congressional 
moderates to intervene or offer his good offices. Critics of Lott said the 
heavy military display around Café's apartment was to intimidate him. Oppo- 
sition newspapers and radios disseminated Café's bitter denunciations of 


Lott. 


Brazil's leading anti-Lott newspaper, the powerful O Estado de Sao 
Paulo, said Brazil for a decade had suffered from political indecision, 
vacillating between illegality and constitutionality. The chief voice of 
Sao Paulo accused Brazilians of indifference to honor, to patriotism, to 
justice, to military discipline, and to the force of right versus the right 
of force. O Estado, often called Brazil's best paper, said the November 11 
putsch had ‘aggravated national moral defects and installed a regime only 
more or less legal." O Estado joined opposition dailies in Rio and state 
capitals in labeling the October 3 election fraudulent and in accusing Lott 
of unconstitutionally ousting Luz, disuniting the armed forces, weakening 
democracy, ruining constitutional government, and planning to become 
dictator. 





Some rabid oppositionists accused Lott and Ramos of favoring the "U.S. 
oil trust" allegedly anxious to infiltrate Brazil's modest government 
petroleum monopoly. Much was made of the trips abroad, reportedly to 
attract foreign capital, of Kubitschek backers Adm. Ernani Amaral-Peixoto 
and his wife Alzira (daughter of Vargas), of capitalistic press lord and 
Senator Francisco de Assis Chateaubriand, and publisher Paulo Bittencourt of 


Correio da Manha. 





Café tried another maneuver to regain the presidency: he made two 
appeals to the Supreme Court. One writ led Ramos hastily to withdraw most 
of the guards at Café's apartment, restoring his phones and right to receive 
journalists and politicians. Ramos countered by getting Congress to vote a 
30-day state of siege to prevent the Supreme Court from declaring Café's 
restoration. Ramos promised to use siege powers moderately against golpista 
hotheads in press and radio, where censors were stationed. Gen. Antonio 
José Lima-Camara, Dutra's chief of Rio police, was named to administer siege 
controls over the opposition press and radio. After Quadros' political foe 
in Sao Paulo, Vice Governor Porfirio Paz, a general, conferred with Lott, 
Gen. Sténio Albuquerque-Lima was appointed siege administrator in Sao Paulo. 
Quadros had promised crypticaily to prevent disorder and to "obey all acts 
upheld by the courts," leaving a door ajar for opposition. Many Paulistas, 
uneasy about the federal force in their capital, recalled their disastrous 


1932 revolt against strongman Vargas. 


In Congress an oppositionist asked sarcastically when Lott would replace 
Ramos with the last man in line, Chief Justice José Linhares, who as Acting 
President late in 1945 had named all his kin to sinecures. 


Rio's Communist daily Tribuna Popular on November 24 ran an embarrassing 





manifesto of party chief Luis Carlos Prestes backing Lott and Ramos. Prestes 
favored press and labor union freedom and the inauguration of Kubitschek and 
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Goulart, whom the "outlawed" but increasingly active Communist party helped 


elect. Lott asked Ramos to close the 40 Communist dailies and weeklies. On 


the 20th anniversary of the Communist barracks revolt in Rio and Recife 
(November 27) which saw over a score of Army men murdered as they slept, Ramos 
and his entire cabinet in Rio's chief cemetery honored the "democratic 

patriots martyred by the treacherous Reds." 


Late in the month Goulart declined to make the "patriotic, pacifying 
gesture" of renouncing the Vice Presidency. He observed that this would break 
the P.S.D.-P.T.B. pact and prevent Kubitschek from governing with a con- 


gressional majority. 


The three military ministers issued the following explanation of their 
acts culminating in the state of siege: They acted to strengthen constitution- 
alism and honor and discipline in the Armed Forces and to "impede the imminent 
subversion of constitutional legality shamelessly preached by bad Brazilians 
in Congress, the press, radio and television.” Luz had joined the plotters. 
Thereupon loyal cfficers acted, refusing to take power themselves, demon- 
strating patriotic vigilance and disinterest. The democratic congressional 
majority acted to replace Luz when he "plotted aboard a warship at sea, leaving 
the government leaderless." The state of siege was merely to preserve order 


and democracy. 


The press featured the official invitations to President-elect Kubitschek 
to visit the United States, Great Britain, France and Germany. Kubitschek was 
expected to risk leaving restless Brazil in January for the sake of the 
publicity to be gained personally and for Brazil. U.S. labor unions invited 


Goulart to visit them. 


Congress proved a good barometer of Brazil's troubled but functioning 
democracy, working and debating a record number of overtime hours and overnight 
sessions. Part of the overtime was spent meeting the November 30 deadline with 
the 1956 budget. Failure to complete it by then would have forced the use in 
1956 of the same sums as the 1955 budget. The repetition of fiery opposition 
speeches made in Congress was banned in the press and radio, but Ramos invited 
constructive criticism of administration acts in answer to appeals from the 
Brazilian Press Association and the Inter-American Press Association for a 
maximum of press freedom. Ramos, grateful to Lott, asked Congress to give the 
Army its first fiscal and structural reorganization in a decade. The 
congressional majority at month's end, to keep Café in line, threatened to 
study his acts for possible impeachment proceedings. 


"It is significant that the military leaders have been careful to give 
their action the color of legality by close ccordination with the Congress,” 
wrote Robert M. Hallett in the Christian Science Monitor. "In other Latin 
American countries the tradition is for the military to take over, close 
Congress, and rule by decree. This is typical of Brazil's less embittered 
political traditions." Noting opposition attempts to make counter moves and 
to split the Armed Forces, Hallett stated, "Brazil's days of trouble may not 


yet be over." 





The New York Times editorialized that the Army's methods of upholding 
legality and democracy “may seem paradoxical and unorthodox (but) the popular 
will is being respected. If democracy is ever to prevail throughout Latin 
America it must be through fair and secret elections that are honored, whether 
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one likes the winners or not. Brazil has been and is one of the outstanding 
aemocracies Of Latin America. It would be hard to think of any more 

devastating blow to Latin American democracy than for (it) to annul the results 
of a fair election. Fortunately for the hemisphere, the forces of consti- 
tytionality and democracy are thus far prevailing in Brazil." 


Less optimistic was the Washington Post, which saw the paradoxical state 
of siege to preserve constitutionality a strange and dangerous step. The Army 
might get too accustomed to intervening in politics. Next time it might tear 
up the constitution. 





At month's end, Kubitschek's chance of being inaugurated seemed good and 
Goulert's less good as politics and the Armed Forces remained badly divided. 
Brazil seemed far from complete stability. Students of Brazilian history 
recalled the saying that Brazil is a country easier to dominate than to govern. 


The unsettled political situation made coffee trading nervous, and U.S. 
roasters tended to stock up for safety. Many major planters formed in Sao 
Paulo the Corporagao Brasileira de Cafeicultores to eliminate middlemen and 


speculators. 


The start of the rainy season ended the record drought and power cuts 
which had hurt production and payrolls. These losses spurred government 
approval of the Paraiba River Regularization Plan to utilize the maximum of 
power and potable water for the Federal District and the States of Rio and Sao 
Paulo. The plan apparently killed the Sao Paulo Light's project to take much 
of the Parafba's flow near the headwaters and drop it 2,300 feet down the steep 


Coast Range as at Cubatao. 


Brazil claimed in 1955 to have passed up Venezuela in total of foreign 
investments, thanks to recent European and Japanese investments. The total 
U.S. stake reached $1,400 million. The Bank of Brazil began studying exchange 
available for equipment for possibly $800 million worth of foreign branch 
factories. On reporting this, Visao declared Brazil an "ideal" country for 
foreign capital despite Brazil's foreign debts being roughly equal to a year's 
exports, or $1,600 million. Brazil printed 4,000 million more cruzeiros after 
September 1. Delayed till Kubitschek takes office was the controversial 
exchange reform of former Finance Minister Whitaker. Brazil remains meanwhile 
one of the countries most exasperatingly plagued by red tape in Latin America, 
reported Duncan Aikman in Collier's after a tour. 


Construction picked up strongly, especially in Sao Paulo. and Pérto 
Alegre. Kubitschek continued to confer with economic advisors. Labor was 
restless and demanding,some unions winning 25% raises. The rich, expanding 
Belgo-Mineira Steel Co. sold 10,000 tons of quality pig iron to Metal Traders 
Inc. of New York. Agos Especiais Itabira (special steel) and 24 smaller 
metallurgical enterprises in Minas Gerais continued to grow, announcing plans 
to sinter (consolidate by a technical process) vast deposits of heretofore 
difficult powdery iron ore. The Cia. Vale do Rio Doce by November 26 had 
exported a record 2 million tons of iron ore worth $23.5 million. Brazilian 
private securities are to be sold increasingly in European and New World stock 
exchanges. Amazon rubber production lagged behind South Brazil factory 


consumption. 














Brazil agreed to buy in cruzeiros $41 million of U.S. surplus wheat and 
other foodstuffs. The U.S. will get minerals with 24% of the price and lend 
the rest to Brazil for water power and other projects, with 40 years to pay. 
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Louis Bromfield. FROM MY EXPERIENCE. New York. Harper. 1955. Pp. 355. 
$4.00 


Louis Bromfield is well known not only as an author but also as founder 
of Malabar Farm in Ohio, which became a center for agricultural and social 
experiments. On the model of his American farm, he founded Malabar-do-Brasil 
in the state of Sao Paulo. Latin Americanists will be especially interested 
in chapters v and vi, in which he describes his experiences there. It must 
be admitted that they throw more light on Bromfield than on Brazil. 

THE YEAR'S WORK IN MODERN LANGUAGE STUDIES. By a Number of Scholars. Edited 
for the Modern Humanities Research Association by S. C. Aston. Vol. XV, 1953. 
lew York. Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. 492. 50s. 


This valuable reference work, which is prepared in England and conse- 
quently stresses British scholarship, was saved from financial obliteration 
by UNESCO and now seems to have recovered its health. Our readers will be 
especially interested in Section III, which comprises the following 
chapters: Spanish Language (Gonzalez-Llubera), Medieval Literature (R. B. 
Tate), Literature, 1490-1700 (J. L. Brooks, J. Gibbs and A. Terry), Litera- 
ture, 1700 to the Present Day (R. F. Brown), Portuguese Studies (N. J. Lamb), 
Catalan Studies (Gonzdlez-Llubera). Notice that there are chapters devoted 
to Catalan and to Portuguese studies, but none to Brazil, none to Spanish 
American literature, and none to the vast field of Hispanic American civili- 
zation. This is a pathetic but true reflection of the state of "Spanish’ 
studies in Great Britain, where nothing has changed since about 1890. It is 
high time that British Hispanists began to think of something more 
significant than Calderén, Géngora and the so-called Golden Age. 





Luis Alberto Sanchez. HAYA DE LA TORRE Y EL APRA. Santiago de Chile. 
Editorial del Pacifico. 1954. Pp. 478. 


The former rector of the University of San Marcos, exiled in Chile after 
the fall of Bustamante, while Haya de la Torre was a refugee in the Colombian 
Embassy in Lima, tells the life-story of the leader of the Aprista party and 
gives us some account of the inner workings of the party itself. Luis Alberto 
Sanchez undertook the same task in 1934 when he published Haya de la Torre ° 
el politico. The book published 20 years later is, however, different from 
its predecessor and stresses the last two decades of Peruvian history. The 
author is naturally prejudiced constantly in favor of his hero and is less 
than fair to figures like Bustamante. Nonetheless, this book makes interest- 
ing reading and it is an important account by one of the leading 


participants. 
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Joan Corominas. DICCIONARIO CR{TICO ETIMOLOGICO DE LA LENGUA CASTELLANA. 
Volumen I. A--C. Berne, Switzerland. Francke. Pp. 995. Bound, 52 francs, 
ynbound, 44 frances. 


For many years there has been an acute need for a good Spanish etymologi- 
eal dictionary. It is a paradox that it should now have been prepared by a 
Catalan teaching at Chicago. Moreover, it is sponsored by a Swiss publisher, 
the distinguished Editorial Francke, which also issues the "Biblioteca 
Romanica" edited by W. v. Wartburg. We are informed that "the present edition 
is not to be sold in countries of Spanish and Portuguese languages,” so 
presumably there are plans for another edition. Incidentally, the dedication 
of the book is written in Catalan and Greek. This work was initiated when 
Professor Corominas was at the University of Cuyo in Mendoza, Argentina. It 
will presumably take many volumes and many years to complete. While it is 
hard to criticize such a work, it is possible to read the articles with enjoy- 
ment. For example, bacalao is discussed for two columns full of interest. 
The Francke publishing house deserves a special word of commendation for 
having undertaken a scholarly enterprise which most U.S. publishers would not 
even have considered. 


Williams, Bartlett, Miller. THE PEOPLE AND POLITICS OF LATIN AMERICA. Boston. 
Ginn. 1955. Pp. 965. 


The fourth edition of Mary Wilhelmine Williams' text, which first appeared 
in 1930, proves to be a great disappointment. Ruhl J. Bartlett and Russell E. 
Miller sare apparently on the faculty of Tufts College. They have striven to 
bring the material up to date, but the revision is patchy. This edition, 
published in 1955, has no information on the volumes of Who's Who in Latin 
America which appeared after 1948. The revisers do not realize that the last 
edition of Arthur P. Whitaker's Inter American Affairs was for the year 1945. 
Their interpretation of recent Latin American developments would have been 
improved by a careful reading of the files of the Hispanic American Report. 
One gets the impression that there was some mix-up on the publication schedule. 
The revisers should be commended for the amount of work they have done. It is 
merely to be regretted that for some reason they were unable to do a clean job. 








HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: 1951. No. 17. Prepared by the Hispanic 
Foundation in the Library of Congress. Francisco Aguilera, Editor. Elsie 
Brown, Acting Assistant Editor. Gainesville. University of Florida Press. 


1954. Pp. 305. $8.50. 


Harvard University Press published the first thirteen numbers of this 
Handbook. This volume is the fourth to appear under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. It provides some 3,000 bibliographical entries arranged 
under the headings anthropology, art, economics, education, geography, govern- 
ment, history, international relations since 1830, labor and social welfare, 
language and literature, law, music, philosophy, sociology and general. There 
have been a few changes in the list of contributors. It should be a subject 
of general rejoicing that the Handbook of Latin American Studies continues to 
appear in this age in which scholarship i! is being streamlined out of existence. 
AN APPEAL TO KINDHEARTED READERS: The earlier volumes of the HISPANIC AMERICAN 
REPORT may be obtained on microfilm from University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan ($3 a volume). However, many libraries would like 
to have complete files of the REPORT for their stacks, and we are unable to 
supply the missing numbers. PLEASE DO NOT DISCARD OLD COPIES OF THE REPORT. 

We would be happy to pay the postage on any old issues of the REPORT you may 
not wish to keep, and make them available to libraries. 












